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‘Texas Business in 1951 


Business activity in Texas ended 1951 with a slight 
dip, but the averages for the year for practically all im- 
portant barometers were substantially above their 1950 
figures. The composite index of Texas business averaged 
251 for the year 1951 and 239 for 1950, a rise of 5%. 
The index of bank debits was 617 for 1951 compared to 
535 for 1950, up 15%. Postal receipts in Texas cities 
for 1951 were 25% above the 1950 level. The higher 
level of the index of bank debits reflected the rise in 
prices as well as the increase in the volume of business 
activity. The composite index of business is shown in 
the chart at the bottom of this page, and the index of 
bank debits is charted on the following page. December 
brought drops of 1% in the index of business, 7% in the 
bank debits index, and 8% in the index of postal receipts. 
Since these indexes are all adjusted for seasonal variation, 
the over-all level of business in December was evidently 
down slightly; however, three of the components of the 
index of business did rise during the twelfth month. 

The comparison of 1951 with 1950 in Texas business 
discloses a radically changed pattern. The year 1950 
opened with business slowly advancing from a slight de- 
pression that had begun a year earlier. The first half of 
1950 showed a definite improvement in business volume, 
but with the start of the war in Korea the rate of increase 
accelerated rapidly until the December level of the index, 
262, established a record peak that was not surpassed 
during 1951. 

During the first half of 1951, the level of business re- 
ceded slightly, although in most lines it did not go below 
the pre-Korean level. For the second half of the year, the 
indexes measuring general business climbed once again, 
and the index of bank debits, boosted by rising prices as 
well as by the rising volume of business, exceeded the 
1950 peak in every month but one. In spite of minor dips 
during 1951, both of the over-all measures of business es- 
tablished an all-time record. The decline and recovery 
during the year were both very slight, and it seems justi- 
fiable to characterize 1951 as a year of surprisingly stable 
business at a very high level. 

While the composite index of business was holding 
rather steady during 1951, the various components 


showed considerable variation. The table below shows 
the seven components of the composite index and com- 
pares 1951 with 1950. Only one of the seven series 
showed a smaller percentage change than the composite, 
and five of the series registered rather substantial varia- 
tions between the two years. 

The component with the greatest weight is the measure 
of consumer spending in Texas, adjusted for changes in 
the price level. Since this series is given a weight of 
47.7% in computing the composite, the decline of 6% 
had a substantial effect on the average of all series. Al- 
though the weight given building is much less than that 
given retail sales, the decline of 26% in building permits 
(also deflated for price changes) depressed the composite 
still further. 


INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS AND 
COMPONENT SERIES 

















1985-89 — 100 
Average month 
Percent 
Series Weight 1951 1950 change 
~~ [Index of Business Activity 
(Composite) 100.0 251 239 + 65 
Retail sales, adjusted for price changes. 47.7 228t 243 — 6 
Industrial power consumption... 14.8 451 355 + 27 
Crude oil runs to stils__.___._....... _ 4.5 199 167 + 19 
Electric power consumption ________ 3.0 498 406 + 23 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings........ 17.6 145 142 + 2 
Urban building permits, adjusted for 
SL SO, | 196 266 — 26 
Crude petroleum production : —e 223 184 + 21 





tPreliminary. 


The rise in the level of business in Texas during 1951 
resulted primarily from industrial activity. Several series 
in the index of business measure the changes in this ele- 
ment of the Texas economy. The oil industry, including 
both petroleum production and refining, is given its pro- 
per weight. Other manufacturing activity cannot be mea- 
sured satisfactorily by any direct means, so considerable 
weight is given to the data on electric power consumption. 
To this end, more weight is given to industrial power use 
than to sales of power for other purposes. Industrial 
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power consumption increased 27% during 1951, re- 
flecting the well-known fact that industry in Texas sub- 
stantially expanded its plant and its current output during 
the year. Supplements to the Directory of Texas Manu- 
facturers supply specific examples of the trend to ex- 
pansion of the industrial plant in the state and give im- 
pressive support to the information furnished by the 
statistical series. Aircraft, metals, chemicals, and petrol- 
eum refining industries added to the manufacturing 
capacity of the state at a rapid rate. Drilling for oil 
continued at the high level of 1950, and pipe-line con- 
struction was pushed to the limit permitted by supplies 
of materials. 





INDEX OF BANK DEBITS IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39*100 














New construction has been one of the most stimulating 
factors in the business situation since the war, but in 
1951 the trend was downward for all but a few types. 
Although residential builders started more houses than 
government agencies set as a goal, value of permits for 
residential construction in Texas was 28% below 1950. 
However, value of permits for factories and workshops 
was 54% higher than in 1950, and value of permits for 
public buildings was 81% greater. Shortages of materials 
and government controls held the level of construction 
below the 1950 level. The fact that materials not used in 
construction went into industrial uses means that for the 
over-all picture of business the industrial component in- 
creased as much as the construction phase of business de- 
clined. When construction and industrial activities are 
considered as being fundamentally similar, it appears 
that the level of such activity in Texas was very near its 
full capacity. 

The behavior of consumers in Texas during 1951 served 
to hold the level of business high but not to reinforce the 
upward trend of the industrial segment of the economy. 
Total retail sales, according to estimates of the Bureau of 
Business Research, were 2% higher in 1951 than in 1950. 
But when the effect of rising prices was offset, sales were 
6% lower. This means that the physical volume of goods 
sold at retail was 6% less, even though rising prices car- 
ried the dollar volume to a new high. Retail sales started 
the year at an all-time high for January, as the second 
wave of scare buying hit its peak and both dollar sales 
and physical volume of sales set new records. After the 
January peak, the level of buying (expressed in current 
dollars) sank to about the level of June 1950, but the 
rise in prices meant that the physical volume of goods 
sold fell below the level of that month. During the last 
three months of 1951, both durable and nondurable goods 
were rising, bringing the level of both of these indexes to 
the highest point since March, but this rise still seems 
little more than an erratic movement of the series. 

Data for sales in the rest of the country indicate that 
about the same tendencies are present outside of Texas 


as within the state. For all parts of the country, retail 
sales have declined from the peak of early 1951, but the 
stream of income payments to individuals continued to 
rise during 1951 in spite of higher taxes. Although the 
rate of increase tended to taper off in the second half of 
the year, the series is still moving upward. The fact that. 
consumers are spending less than previously, in spite of 
increased personal income, is an important element in the 
present condition of business in Texas and the nation. 

The accumulation of savings has eased the demand for 
goods and has taken much of the pressure off prices at 
present. The index of wholesale commodity prices, com- 
puted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was somewhat 
lower in the second half of 1951 than during the first half. 
For the first six months the index averaged 182.7, and 
although data are still not complete for the last half, a 
preliminary estimate stood at slightly above 178. Declines 
occurred in both raw materials and manufactured goods 
and in general represented an easing of the inflationary 
pressures that have threatened the economy since the 
outbreak of the war in Korea. However, the fact that this 
easing of inflationary pressure resulted to a considerable 
extent from voluntary savings by individuals means that 
it could be changed almost overnight by the beginning of 
another wave of scare buying. The fact that prices are 
not now rising strongly increases the problem of main- 
taining an organization for price control, but the basic 
factors that might easily bring on an inflationary rise are 
still present in the economy. 

Business has felt the impact of frantic consumer buying, 
and it has continued to feel the effect of industrial ex- 
pansion of capital goods. Yet, it has not felt the full 
impact of government buying of war materials, although 
more and more of these goods are being produced. Es- 
timates for the fourth quarter of 1951 place the deliveries 
of defense goods at more than $5 billion, an increase of 
approximately $4 billion from the third quarter of 1950, 
immediately after the explosion of war in Korea. The 
year 1951 was a period of expanding industrial capacity 
and tooling up for production. At the end of 1951 indus- 
try was working on approximately $40 billion of defense 
orders, and there is no doubt that the defense program 
will expand steadily and become an increasingly important 
force in the economy. Texas industry has been feeling 
the effects of these forces, which have been registering on 
the barometers of industrial activity. 

Income from the sale of farm products during 1951 
totalled $2,147,736,000, an increase of 22% from 1950. 
Prices of things farmers buy rose between 1950 and 1951, 
but the prices received by farmers for their products rose 
even more, and the parity ratio for Texas averaged 133 in 


1951 compared to 120 in 1950. Joun R. SrockTon 





A summary of the progress made by Texas in- 
dustry during the year 1951 is given in the article 
on pages 21-22 of this issue of the Review, “Notes 
on the Industrialization of Texas— Review of 
1951”. It has not been possible to compile statisti- 
cal data that would measure accurately the capital 
expenditures of business concerns in Texas, al- 
though such data are now compiled for the United 
States as a whole. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Aided by an extra day for Christmas selling, Texas 
merchants found that heavy, last-minute purchasing by 
customers fell short by 5% of matching the high sales 
record of 1950. However, the nation as a whole topped 
the prior December. Sales in the Southwest bettered 
those of 1950 and earlier years in 32 weeks of 
the year, chiefly in the first 5 months and the last 10 
weeks. Texas retailers were ahead of the national sales 
average in 24 weeks of the 52 and equalled it in 6 
more. The best positions were in March, May, October, 
and November. All months of 1951 exceeded corre- 
sponding sales records of 1949 and earlier years. 





INDEX OF TEXAS RETAIL SALES 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1835-39=100 
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Sales prospects. Sales in January have been lagging 
below the high sales records built up by scare buying 
in 1951. Retailers face these tall hurdles through March. 
Sales are expected to be good, however, in terms of 
earlier years, and to continue strong throughout the 
year. Customers’ incomes are expected to rise faster 
than the slowly advancing cost-of-living or the increas- 
ing “tax bite.” Whether the heavy rate of savings 
recorded in later 1951 will continue into 1952 or 
whether customers will become more free-spending is 
questionable. 

It is obvious that both retailers buying in the whole- 
sale markets and customers shopping in the stores con- 
tinue to be cautious, selective, and bargain-minded. 
Commitments largely hold to 30- or 60-day limits. Hav- 
ing suffered heavy markdowns to move unexpectedly 
top-heavy stocks in 1951, buyers are appraising new 
merchandise in terms of its suitability for the aggressive 
promotions that will undoubtedly be required to corral 
customers and sales this year. Consumers appear to 
be buying only on a basis of current needs and show 
little interest in expanding their instalment obligations. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(in millions) 








Percent change 








RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KIND OF BUSINESS 




















Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
Percent change 
Number of 
reporting Dec1951 Dec1951 Jan-Dec 1951 
Kind of establish- from from from 
business ments Dec 1950 Nov 1951 Jan-Dec 1950 
Durable goods 
Automotive stores —..........._... 219 — 19 + 1 — 4 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores _..._..... 160 + 1 + 24 — 7 
any ian TF. + 6 +185 + 4 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores _.... 270 — 10 + 1 — 2 
Nondurable goods 
Apparel stores _......._--._._._... 212 + 65 + 49 + 
Country general stores _ . 49 + 2 + 12 +11 
Department stores ~~... 47 + 4 + 52 + 
a ee + 6 + 43 + 
Eating and drinking places... 85 + 14 + 3 + 11 
Filing stations ——_____.. x + 3 + 5 
Fierkt ——_.. a + 6 + 68 +4 
i rr | | + 8 + 6 + 10 
General merchandise stores_.._._ 105 + 6 + 60 + 2 
Liquor stores —........._....... 23 — 8 + 90 — 1 
Office, store, and school 
supply dealers _........--...—s- 44 +11 + 10 + 23 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


by cut-backs in use of scarce metals. Nondurables are 
in heavy supply and are backed by huge productive 
capacity. Shortages could develop if customers should 
be stampeded into a new wave of buying hysteria by 
any adverse international development. 

Profits and expenses. Profit ratios for department 
and apparel stores were halved in early 1951. Caught 
in a squeeze between rising wholesale costs and con- 
trolled margins, merchants in 1952 face the probability 
that sales may be large but not necessarily profitable. 
The average unit sale is down. Markdowns should be 
materially smaller. Rising expenses, larger taxes, and 
higher interest rates on loans are in prospect. The de- 
veloping need for utilizing more marginal employees 
will develop its own “inefficiency costs.” Retail collec- 
tions have become lower each year (1946-1951) and 
reached their six-year low point in September. Some 
controls may be eased, but the expense and work of 
adjusting to their revised forms may prove more trouble- 
some than the nuisance elements that may be removed. 

Survey of December trade. In Texas, with 2,427 
stores reporting, total retail sales in December topped 
November by 16% but slipped 5% from the brisk sell- 
ing of December 1950. Nondurable goods contributed 
a 15% December-to-December drop. The nominal 2% 
increase for the year 1951 over 1950 was smaller than 











Dec 1961 Dec 1951 Jan-Dec 1961 RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY CITY-SIZE CLASS 
Type of Dec Jan-Dec from from rom ° : ; ‘ ; f 
store 1951 1961 bie Meritt ete ee ee pp aaah gioep saa Re Cam © 
Total __.____ $744.4 $7,559.1 — 5 + 16 + 2 oe 
Durable goods ____ 284.0 3,363.6 — 15 + 8 x Percent change 
Nondurable goods. 460.4 4,195.5 SS + 22 ee Number of 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Inventories. Inventory problems will require “tailor- 
made” solutions in 1952, since earlier experience offers 
no suitable plans and patterns for this type of semi- 
peace economy. Shortages of merchandise will prob- 
ably be limited to a few lines of durable goods affected 


reporting Dec1951 Dec1951 Jan-Dec 1951 





establish- from from from 

City-size class ments Dec 1950 Nov i951 Jan-Dec 1950 
Over 250,000 TIGR x + 20 + 4 
100,000 to 250,000 _... 335 — 9 + 25 — 8 
50,000 to 100,000 _........- ss 289 — 4 + 22 + 2 
2500 ae A ...... TA — 8 + 22 — 1 
SE OD ascii SO — 2 +17 + 2 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
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the average percentage of price increases during the 
year, indicating a definite decrease in unit-volume dur- 
ing 1951. 

Reporting by cities, 259 Texas department and apparel 
stores averaged an increase of 51% over November and 
5% above December 1950. Sales tallied a nominal 
3% over the year 1950. Among the 32 cities included, 
all averaged increases over November, 21 over Decem- 
ber 1950, and 24 in the year-to-year comparison. The 
largest increases over December 1950 levels were in 
Texas City (20%), Tyler (15%), Texarkana (14%), 
and Greenville, Lubbock, and Plainview (each 13%). 
Best showings for the year 1951 over 1950 were in Texas 
City (30%), Galveston (12%), Paris (11%), Texarkana 
and Tyler (10% each), Houston (9%), and Amarillo 
and Lubbock (8% each). 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 


(in percent) 


























Credit Collection 

—— ratios* ratiost 

° 
reporting Dec Dec Dec Dec 
Classification stores 1951 1950 1951 1950 
CO ——————— 59.8 59.8 44.8 42.0 
By cities 

Austin 5 51.2 52.9 50.8 53.0 
Dallas — 5 66.8 66.9 40.3 32.7 
Pee Oe oe 58.6 60.3 51.5 48.0 
Gaiveston 8 58.0 60.8 49.7 51.0 
Pe Ce eee | © 59.5 58.7 44.2 47.9 
Waco 5 54.5 45.3 53.2 61.4 
Others. —__ Misc Ee 57.3 56.4 44.8 44.5 


By type of store 
Department stores (over $1 


OD oon nites 2D 60.5 60.4 42.9 38.8 
Department stores (under $1 

million) (ee 49.1 48.9 44.9 45.2 
Dry goods and apparel stores. 6 64.9 64.3 56.5 58.2 
Women’s specialty shops — 10 59.1 59.1 48.8 61.8 


Men’s clothing stores —..... 8 57.7 58.8 50.4 52.6 
By volume of net sales (1950) 


Over $3,000,000 .......004--+SSsss«d18 61.2 61.1 43.8 40.5 
$1,500,000 to $8,000,000 Ss 4 59.4 60.3 52.0 52.4 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 _ 12 51.1 50.8 49.5 50.3 


$250,000 to $500,000 —..._.__. ~~ e 52.9 46.8 50.4 
Less than $250,000 _..__.____. 6 37.7 37.1 55.3 55.5 





*Credit sales divided by net sales. 
tCollections during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid on 
the first of the month. 


Sales indexes. The newly estimated index (475) of 
total sales (based on 1935-39=100 and adjusted for 
seasonal variation) rose to its highest point since March. 
Higher points had been reached from June through Sep- 
tember 1950 and December 1950 through March 1951; all 
of those months were periods of scare buying. Deflated 
to offset the effects of price changes, the adjusted total 
sales index (226) slipped a point from November but 
stood above other months since June. 

The durable goods index (651) contihued its slow 
rise since its precipitate drops in July and September. 
It still stood below seven months of 1951 but above 
seven months of 1950. The index for nondurables (389) 
also rose slightly to its highest point except for Janu- 
ary and March 1951. 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising lineage in 
25 Texas newspapers in December averaged 1% below 


November and 3% under December 1950. Of these 25 


papers, 16 topped November and 12 bettered a year 
ago. Comparing the years 1951 and 1950, the group 
averaged a 2% increase, 12 papers contributing increases. 

Sales of gasoline subject to tax totalled 228,483,000 
gallons in November, down 12% from October but 
equalling November 1950. Gasoline sold to the fed- . 
eral government amounted to 52,148,000 gallons, up 
10% from October and nearly double the sales of a 
year earlier. 

Postal receipts for December in 94 Texas cities 
jumped 41% from November and topped December 
1950 by 15%. Among cities, only one fell below No- 
vember and only eleven failed to better December 1950, 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








January—December 













































Dec Pereent 

City 1951 1951 1950 change 

Total*______.._.__. $ 7,029,503 $56,193,179 $51,114,821 + 10 
Aneto 11,446 78,717 60,019 + 23 
ee 2,752 18,914 19,993 — 6 
SN 20,486 140,849 126,327 + 11 
Brenham _.. 5,580 69,053 82,998 —17 
Brownfield 9,955 69,024 56,766 + 22 
Bryan 21,531 152,352 140,654 + 8 
Cameron __ 4,770 56,642 51,161 + 11 
Childress _. 11,381 63,563 58,077 + 9 
Cisco 3 Leaner 4,870 44,077 41,267 + 7 
II gs netics 15,507 107,151 96,981 + 10 
I oS 8,006 56,962 56,249 + 1 
Cotulla 1,819 14,257 15,971 — ill 
Crystal City 3,331 28,309 26,281 + 8 
I crc sececciecanienct 6,208 49,843 46,636 + 7 
Del Rio 11,806 83,172 85,448 — 3 
Edinburg 11,293 88,014 87,721 z 
El Campo ~ 9,292 70,326 74,260 — 6 
Gainesville aieiens 14,079 94,789 87,929 + 8 
aE ner nea 17,703 106,184 87,835 + 21 
Giddings 2 4,209 26,110 23,556 + 11 
Goldthwaite nee 8,372 18,320 16,030 + 14 
Cannas 2,047 12,869 12,108 + 6 
Hillsboro _. poate 8,043 57,965 58,952 — 2 
Rute 10,510 75,201 72,305 + 4 
Jacksonville — 13,412 98,633 93,320 + 6 
WN ise. 4,161 32,166 27,862 + 18 
aeneGe — 13,606 90,532 84,964 + 7 
La Grange __.. = 5,404 42,558 39,529 + 8 
aes. 7,175 53,944 48,323 + 12 
TE iene 2,726 18,656 19,032 —- 2 
Lockhart ie 4,910 33,910 $1,158 + 9 
a en ee ee 4,714 33,894 33,868 x 
Martian —— Site 7,995 60,322 55,619 + 8 
ae 13,160 82,768 76,708 + 8 
I na 10,039 72,260 73,251 — 1 
Navasota —_...._.. 6,475 39,326 40,225 — 2 
New Braunfels - 18,600 118,944 107,177 + 11 
Omnge 33,081 166,702 189,977 + 19 
Palatine £££... 18,264 110,630 107,053 + 8 
NN 24,141 156,112 145,861 + 7 
Pasadena _._.. : 21,116 126,514 96,261 + 81 
Pecos ss 20,915 96,054 71,620 + 84 
ee 14,766 110,777 110,385 x 
TN 11,195 78,911 73,995 + 7 
Noe 8,641 64,943 59,330 + 9 
Vernon ise 15,315 107,463 102,207 + 65 
Tee 24,700 176,101 159,309 + 11 
i | Ae eee 11,481 110,951 120,057 — 8 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under ‘“‘Local Business Conditions.” 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


United States trade gap returns. The American 
Tariff League reports that a “monthly U. S. export-over- 
import dollar gap of substantial proportions” constituted 
a trend in foreign trade transactions during 1951. Sta- 
tistics for the first ten months of the year indicate a trade 
imbalance of $3.5 billion, more than twice the trade im- 
balance of $1.4 billion recorded in 1950. 

Any attempt, however, to evaluate the imbalance solely 
in terms of U. S. commercial shipments would be difficult 
since the Bureau of the Census includes exports under the 
ECA, Mutual Defense Assistance, and other foreign 
economic aid programs in their official releases. 

United States in world trade. An increase of total 
U. S. exports of domestic and foreign merchandise in 
November to $1,386 million from $1,155 million in Oc- 
tober reversed the downward trend prevalent during Sep- 
tember and October. Meanwhile, imports fell from $833.1 
million to $818.4 million during November, increasing 
the dollar gap for this period. 

The increase of exports in November was partially due 
to the settlement of the maritime strike in New York. 
About 43% of the total increase was accounted for by 
heavier exports of machinery and vehicles, some of which 
were exported under ECA and MDA arrangements. The 
decrease of imports during the period came largely 
as a result of lower imports of tin ore, iron ore and 
concentrates, and pig iron. 

Frank T. CADENA 


FOREIGN TRADE THROUGH TEXAS CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
(in millions) 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Oct 1951 Oct 1951 











Oct Sept Oct from from 
Customs district 1951 1951 1950 Oct 1950 Sept 1951 

Exports, total... $167.2 $174.0 $111.7 + 50 — 4 
District 21 (Sabine) t-_. 9.0 14.3 11.1° — 19 — 37 
District 22 (Laredo) — . 49.7 49.4 28.6 + 74 + 1 
District 23 (Galveston)... 104.0 106.6 68.7* + 51 — 2 
District 24 (El Paso)t.. 4.5 8.7 3.3 + 36 + 22 
Imports, total __.__ $ 41.4 $ 23.9 $ 30.5 + 36 + 73 
District 21 (Sabine) t_. 1.4 0.2 0.2 +600 +600 
District 22 (Laredo)... 4.4 4.5 5.4 — 19 — 2 
District 23 (Galveston)... 31.1 17.9 21.0 + 48 + 74 
District 24 (El Paso)t.... 4.5 1.3 3.9 + 15 +246 





*Denotes water-borne shipments only. 
+Customs districts 21 and 24 include Lake Charles, Louisiana, and 
Columbus, New Mexico, respectively. 





The Bureau of Business Research announces three 
agricultural releases that are now available upon 
request without charge for single copies. 


Texas Farm Cash Income for 1951 
by district and by commodity (see p. 9) 


Texas Farm Cash Income for 1951 
by commodity and month (see p. 9) 


Texas Dairy Manufacturing 
printed every month 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Power consumption and production. 1951 saw 
industrial activity in Texas climb 27% over the pre- 
ceding year according to the index of. industrial con- 
sumption of electric power compiled by the Bureau from 
reports of ten electric power companies within the state. 
Their reports indicated December industrial use of 
electric power to be 20% above December 1950 and 

Yo up from November 1951. Trends of commercial, 
residential, and other uses—and of course total consump- 
tion—ran almost parallel to the industrial consumption 
trend in all three of the above comparisons. Residential 
usage showed the only seasonal increase over November 
with a gain of more than 8.5 million kilowatt-hours 
during the month of December. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION* 
(in thousands of kilowatt-hours) 








January—December 











Dec Percent 

Use 1951 1951 1950 change 
Total 982,616 11,023,368 8,952,704 + 23 
Commercial 175,441 2,246,757 1,966,271 + 14 
Industrial _....... 460,228 65,120,776 4,036,282 + 27 
Residential 4... «3=s-«158,884 1,914,688 1,574,553 + 22 
Other 143,063 1,741,203 1,375,648 + 27 





*Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 





| INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC POWER 


co 1ON IN 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39*100 











1944 94 946 1950 6195! 952 














Petroleum production. Erasing about half of the 
reduction in petroleum allowables begun in November, 
the February boost in permitted flow of 134,405 barrels 
per day brings the daily production level to 3,076,141 
barrels. February production will be on a 22-18 pro- 
ducing-day basis. The Bureau of Mines demand esti- 
mate for February has been set at 2,830,000 daily, 
topping the comparable January figure by 20,000 bar- 
rels. However, the allowable set for the month by The 
Railroad Commission of Texas stands 246,141 barrels 
above that level. Actual petroleum production during 





INDEX OF CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39*100 
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REPORTED PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


(in barrels) 




















Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 
Percent change 
Oct 1951 Oct 1951 
Oil and gas Oct Sept Oct from from 
districts 1951 1951 1950 Oct 1950 Sept 1951 
All districts... 88,252,639 84,834,729 79,285,419 + 11 + 4 
District 1 1,049,086 1,008,239 954,693 + 10 + 4 
District 2 _.---....... 5,311,866 5,071,027 4,627,777 + 15 + 5 
District 8 __...___ 15,088,919 14,537,495 13,850,081 + 9 + 4 
District 4 _--....... 8,292,208 7,907,289 7,198,712 + 15 + 5 
District 5 ......... 1,677,006 1,614,281 1,342,976 + 25 + 4 
District 6 —__... 12,067,744 11,920,119 12,387,072 — 8 + 1 
District 7b —_— 2,689,363 2,544,953 2,320,158 + 16 + 6 
District 7c -...... 3,498,088 3,376,009 2,147,808 + 63 + 4 
District 8 ....... 81,000,644 29,628,317 26,977,317 + 15 + 6 
District 9 _....... 4,971,911 4,754,876 4,683,563 + 6 + 65 
District 10 2,606,304 2,472,674 2,795,262 — 7 + 6 





October, the latest month for which Railroad Commis- 
sion figures are available, exceeded that of the preceding 
month by 4% and of October 1950 by 11%. The only 
decreases were in districts 6 and 10, where production 
dropped 3 and 7%, respectively, from October 1950. 

The 841 oil producers, 64 gas wells, and 451 dry 
holes drilled in Texas during December brought the 
total to 16,635 wells drilled during the year, 50 more 
than in 1950. Daily average production of crude 
petroleum for 1951 rose 21% from the year before. 
December remained almost the same as November but 





INDEX OF CRUDE OIL RUNS TO STILLS IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935°397190 
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gained 16% from a year before. The average daily 
production during the year, as estimated by American 
Petroleum Institute, amounted to 2,767,571 barrels, bring- 
ing the index of crude petroleum production to 223 
compared to 184 in 1950. Crude runs to stills during 
the month, although actually 4% greater, registered a 
5% decline when adjustment is made for seasonal varia- 
tion. The runs were 7% over December, and 1951 topped 
1950 by 19%. Meanwhile, refinery stocks of distillate, 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
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December 1951* Jan-Dec 

District Total Oil Gas Dry 1951 1950 
All Texas _._.............. 1,856 841 64 451 16,685 16,585 
North Central Texas _.. 362 176 9 177 5,030 5,062 
wet Toms RTE 884 6 86 5,112 4,999 
PRS oF 27 26 4 724 889 
Eastern Texas __.. : 78 41 3 34 1,149 1,161 
Texas Gulf Coast sctoalsie:. Aa 101 18 19 2,318 2,381 
Southwest Texas 190 112 7 71 2,302 2,148 





*Four four weeks ending December 29, 1951. 


residual, and crude oil dropped 4, 9, and 19%, leaving 
gasoline with the only increase (14%) over November 
figures. However, compared to the last month of 1950, 
the above stocks were up 8, 12, 38, and 40%, respec- 
tively. The Oil and Gas Journal also indicates that 
U. S. stocks of gasoline, distillate, residual, and crude | 
oil were up 5, 17, 3, and 26% from December 1950, 
but, with the exception of gasoline (up 9%), fell 13, 
9, and 16% below levels of November 1951. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
(in thousands of barrels) 














Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
Percent change 
Dec 1951 Dee 1951 
Area and Dec Nov Dec from from 
product 1951 1951 1950 Dec 1950 Nov 1951 
United States 
Gasoline _.. 122,558 112,478 116,695 + 5 + 9 
Distillate ... 88,792 96,308 71,318 +17 — 18 
Residual . 42,684 46,791 41,533 + 3 — 9 
Kerosene 25,528 80,877 20,335 + 26 — 16 
Texas 
Gasoline —..._..__..__._ 28,587 20,678 21,757 + 8 +14 
ee 15,341 16,049 18,679 + 12 — 
Residual 7,736 8,505 5,597 + 38 — 
Kerosene 4,814 5,981 8,444 + 40 — 19 





*Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of month. 


November production of natural gas totalled 411,869 
million cubic feet, up 16% from a year before and 3% 
from October. Of the above total, 314,012 million 
cubic feet was gas well gas, the remaining 97,857 
million cubic feet, casinghead gas. Gas well gas, both 
sweet and sour, registered substantial increases from 
October and November 1950. However, casinghead gas, 
showing a 17% climb from the previous year, fell 6% 
below October levels, riding down with the allowables 
of petroleum production as they were cut back during 
this period. The seasonally adjusted index of natural 
gas production also reflected the allowables cut by 
falling 1% from the preceding month. However, the 
index, standing at 529, remained 16% above the 1950 


TOTAL AND MARKETED PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GAS 
(in millions of cubic feet) 

















Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 
Percent change 
Nov 1951 Nov 1951 
Nov Oct Nov from from 
Item 1951 1951 1950 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 
Total production. 411,869 401,663 355,523 + 16 + 8 
Gas well gas _.._...... 314,012 298,060 271,625 + 16 + 5 
Sweet gas 283,955 269,781 243,041 + 17 + 5 
Sour gas See aaee 30,057 28,279 28,584 + 5 + 6 
Casinghead gas* ..... 97,857 103,603 83,898 + 17 — 6 
Marketed production 342,926 328,152 280,380 + 22 + 5 
Gas well gas _... 248,758 255,307 201,272 + 21 + 8 
Casinghead gas _ 83,751 90,124 71,893 + 16 — 7 
Comingled gast 15,422 12,721 7,215 +114 + 21 
Transmission lines. 252,517 237,573 198,940 + 27 + 6 
Consumed in state 97,869 82,619 75,286 + 80 + 18 
Exported from state... 154,648 154,954 123,654 + 25 x 
Percent of marketed 
production —_. ee 45 47 44 + 2 — 4 
To carbon black 
manufacture 25,960 26,890 26,355 — 65 — 8 





*Total casinghead gas produced, excluding gas legally vented at the 
oil well. 

¢Casinghead and gas well gas combined in gasoline plant operations. 

xChange is less than one half of one percent. 








TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 








level. Up 2% from 1950 but down 4% from October, 
45% of the marketed production of gas in Texas found 
its way outside the state. Gas used for carbon black 
manufacture fell 5 and 3% in the same comparisons. 

Cement. The seasonally adjusted index of cement 
production in Texas continued its climb in November, 
reaching 319, up 3% from October and 7% from a year 
ago. The 1,479,000 barrels shipped during the month 
represented a 15% drop from the October total and was 
slightly below the level of November a year before. 
Shipments fell 92,000 barrels below production, thereby 
lifting cement stocks to 681,000 barrels by the end of 
the month. The new 4,200-barrel-a-day cement plant at 
Maryneal, Texas, was completed and in production in 
January. The plant should bolster supplies of this 
vital building material as the oncoming building season 
again brings increased demand for cement. 


TEXAS INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Bureau of the Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior and 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Source: 








Percent change 
Nov 1951 Nov 1951 








Nov Oct Nov from from 
Item 1951 1951 1950 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 
Cement (1,000 barrels) 
Production 1,571 1,583 1,464 + 7 — 1 
Shipments 1,479 1,733 1,492 — 1 — 15 
Stocks, end-of-month 680 588 419 + 62 + 16 
Cotton (in running bales) 
Cotton consumed 12,258 15,254 16,470 — 26 — 20 
Linters consumed 3,151 2,416 1,000 +215 + 30 
Cotton spindles 
Spindles in place (000's) 215 215 215 0 0 
Spindles active (000’s) 205 207 211 — 3 — 1 
Total spindle hours 
(000’s) 88,000t 107,000 113,000 — 22 — 18 
Average spindle hours 409 498 526 — 22 — 18 
Cottonseed (tons) 
Received at mills 268,680 272,146 256,548 + 5 — 1 
Crushed 200,672 199,852 153,075 + 31 x 
Stocks, end-of-month 487,196 401,275 427,893 + 14 + 21 
Wheat 
Ground (1,000 bushels} 2,605 2,792 2,635 — 1 — 7 
Milled: flour (1,000 
sacks) 1,107 1,188 1,132 — 2 — 7 





tFour four weeks ending December 1, 1951. 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Industry in prospect. The Department of Com- 
merce has estimated that over the nation plant expan- 
sion during the first quarter of 1952 will top $26 billion. 
It was just under $25 billion in the final quarter of last 
year. The current period is expected to see greatest 
expansion in the metal-working industries, followed by 
petroleum, rubber, chemicals, utilities, mining, and rail- 
roads. Scarcity of materials is expected to influence 
strongly the rate of expansion. Meanwhile, expansion 
in the leather, paper, publishing, food, and tobacco indus- 
tries will likely decrease. Here in Texas, a number of 
new industries are scheduled to be in production or well 
along in construction by the end of the year. San 
Patricio County will apparently be the site of a $42- 
million alumina plant to be constructed this year (pro- 
duction to begin next January) according to a letter 
of intent recently issued by a large metals firm. The 
plant, which will be capable of processing a thousand 
tons of bauxite a day, will use aluminum ore brought 
directly from Jamaica. The unit will join a reduction 


VALUE OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








January—December 








Dec Percent 
Item 1951 1951 1950 change 
Carbon black production 1,824 42,260 46,424 — 9 
Crude oil sales 200,150 2,525,845 2,426,714 + 4 
Natural and casinghead 
gas sales 21,943 264,617 201,991 + 31 





plant already under construction in that area to form 
one of the few production operations in the world that 
carry the process from ore to aluminum metal. 

This month, the Tyler-Longview area saw the begin- 
ning of operations in a still incomplete chemical plant 
at the latter city as well as the beginning of construc- 
tion on a new plumbing fixtures factory in the former. 
The products of the Longview plant will include ethyl 
alcoho] (ethanol) and derivatives of normal-butyralde- 
hyde and isobutyraldehyde for shipment out of state 
where the chemicals are processed into plastics, film, and 
acetate textile yarns. The area around the Longhorn 
Ordnance Works in Northeast Texas is being studied, 
along with facilities at the Longhorn installation, for 
a possible site of a new plant to manufacture rocket 
and guided missile propellant. 

The Houston area, being considered at present for 
location of a guided missile plant by the Air Materiel 
Command, will soon see the beginning of production of 
a new high-powered, five-place, low-wing airplane at 
Pearland. 


MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 








January—December 








Unit Dec Percent 
Product (000’s) 19651 1951 1950 change 
Total production in 

milk equivalent’. .. Ibs. 26,882 572,047 697,093 — 18 
Creamery butter —__.... Ibs. 470 7,918 18,550 — 42 
Ice cream __. _.—----------- gals. 1,102 25,482 28,020 + 11 
American cheese etre: 203 4,242 5,195 — 18 
Cottage cheese Ibs. 351 5,888 5,419 + 9 
All others Ibs. 828 27,208 41,630 — 35 





It has been reported that there is to be constructed 
a $73 million plant for production of chemicals—of 
undisclosed nature—between Seadrift and Long Mott in 
Calhoun County. The firm planning the new installation 
has also been granted 5-year rapid tax write-off cer- 
tificates totalling over $60 million for construction in 
Texas City where it already has a billion-dollar invest- 
ment. Huge, new petrochemical units in the Houston 
and Beaumont areas will also add to booming Texas 
industry. On the other side of the ledger, the only 
tin smelter in the Western Hemisphere’ located at 
Texas City, may close on May 1 due to the shortage of 
tin ore, a shortage based largely upon the disagreement 
between the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
Bolivia. The RFC has been offering $1.12 per pound 
and Bolivia is demanding $1.50. Operating at 40% 
capacity, the installation turns out 1,700 to 1,800 tons 
of tin a month compared to the usual capacity of 3,000 
tons every month. 

Eucene O. BEARD 
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AGRICULTURE 


Income. With the threat of war stimulating the 
economy through increased production for defense, the 
market for farm production promises to remain at a 
high level. Increased government purchases, aid to 
foreign countries, and increased savings in the hands 
of consumers are several factors responsible for farm- 
ers’ success in 195]. These factors forced Texas farm 
income to an all-time high of $2,148 million, a 22% 
increase over 1950, in spite of the devastating effects 
of the drought. Revenue from sale of all crops increased 
12% in 1951 from the year before, while the prices- 
received index on all crops advanced 21%. The index 
of prices received for livestock and products advanced 
22%, while the corresponding income increased 36%. 
Part of this increase is explained by a 13% increase 
in marketings of livestock. 

The increase in farm income was shared by all dis- 
tricts except 2, 3, and 4. The additiona] water wells 
drilled in District 1-N contributed to a 77% increase 
in income over the last year, and the new irrigation 
project in District 6 led to a 50% increase. The large 
cotton crop in the Valley this year is largely responsible 


FARM CASH INCOME* 


(in thousands) 








January—December 














Percent 
1951 1950 change 

Tee ee rere $1,753,695 + 22 

By commodity 
Cotton aeeeene 737,197 578,366 + 27 
Cottonseed 137,499 119,544 + 15 
eS 25,140 44,689 — 44 
Oats — 6,713 9,619 — 30 
a 27,344 80,107 — 9 
Grain sorghum ' : 79,317 72,908 + 9 
Flaxseed _ 248 8,856 — 94 
Peanuts 12,943 28,362 — 54 
Rice 55,886 61,738 — 9 
Cattle oes : : 379,854 266,825 + 42 
Calves fe - 115,859 57,392 +102 
Hogs __ 38,019 80,521 + 25 
Sheep and lambs 35,751 27,100 + 32 
Wool . 48,702 32,825 + 48 
Mohair 14,253 10,759 + 32 
Poultry 81,038 62,302 + 30 
Eggs eee ae 79,896 61,626 + 380 
Milk and milk products 217,611 193,587 + 12 
Fruit and vegetables 54,556 61,569 — 11 

By agricultural district 
1-N Ss Ee eee eet 252,285 142,234 + 77 
1-S si LENE 260,046 250,352 + 4 
2 ei eeceipiaee sectetcibaccesscian- 226,117 — 18 
A  dalinS aoeinsctiannbl eal ; . 54,280 17,575 — 80 
4 280,253 281,451 x 
| Saboaar ane te ; - 118,636 92,417 + 28 
6 ete wwe 204,018 71,399 + 50 
7 142,997 104,391 + 37 
8 242,908 174,110 + 40 
Beige es ea 204,286 161,932 + 26 
10 : aos Nadas : 74,276 55,585 + 84 
10-A 214,614 166,232 + 85 





*Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual 
farm cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the 
fact that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by 
truck, have not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not 
yet been developed for computing cash income from all agricultural 
specialties of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does 
not impair the accuracy of the index shown on page 28, 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS IN TEXAS 
(1909-14 = 100) 

















Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 

Percent change 

Dec 1951 Dec 1951 

Dec Nov Dec from from © 

Product 1951 1951 1950 Dec1950 Nov 1951 
All farm products. 365. ~==«366.—~=S*«SD!e—C‘CESCidL x 
All crops sistas 326 826 318 + 8 0 
Food grains ‘ 244 243 241 + 1 x 
Feed grains and hay 242 229 180 + 34 + 6 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 268 238 156 + 72 + 13 
Fruit 827 47 90 +263 +596 
Truck crops : 508 510 368 + 38 x 
Cotton 320 339 325 — 2 — 6 
Oil-bearing crops 343 848 471 — 27 — 1 
Livestock and products 418 419 421 — 1 x 
Meat animals 491 500 491 0 — 2 
Dairy products e 295 288 257 + 15 + 2 
Poultry and eggs 337 325 348 — 8 + 4 
Wool 435 435 547 — 20 0 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


for the 85% increase recorded for District 10-A. 
announcements, p. 6) 

Prices. Texas farmers experiendced a period of record 
high prices in 1951. The index of all commodities 
reached 399 in April 1951 then declined 14% to 343 
in July and August. The December index closed at 365. 
The average index of prices paid by U. S. farmers, 281 
for 1951, was 10% higher than last year. 

Marketings. Shipments of livestock on a rail-car 
basis increased 13% from 1950, largely due to the 
extreme drought experienced by Texans during the late 
summer and early fall of 1951. Shipments of all live- 
stock from Texas increased over last vear, but intra- 
state shipments generally decreased. The only exception 


(See 


SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK 
(in carloads) * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 








January—December 











Dec Percent 
Classification 1951 1951 1950 change 
Total shipments ___ 8,722 84,064 74,665 + 18 
Cutie 54,597 48,514 + 13 
Cava... i : 632 11,689 9,393 + 24 
: ES ERE eee 836 9,436 8,326 + 13 
eS 214 8,342 8,432 + 1 
Interstate plus 
Fort Worth ________. 3,533 79,915 68,948 + 16 
Cattle Siew: PS | 51,798 44,739 + 16 
Caren ga2% 589 10,806 8,221 + 81 
i Re ca ea 820 9,291 8,280 + 12 
NO de ates icatit seco 207 8,020 7,703 + 4 
Intrastate minus 
Fort Wortht____.__.. 189 4,149 5,722 — 27 
Ce a 123 2,799 3,775 — 26 
RESETS ae eee 43 833 1,172 — 25 
ee SO ee 16 145 46 +125 
Sheep __... a tc 7 322 729 — 56 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 80 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 

tIntrastate truck shipments are not included. Fort Worth shipments 
are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of 
market disappearance for the month may be shown, 
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RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


(in carloads) 


Source: Compiled from Reports of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January—December 














Percent 
Crop 1951 1950 change 
Total 27,282 47,998 — 43 
Fruit 
Cantaloupes a 108 415 74 
Grapefruit* - 1,939 4,513 — 57 
Oranges* 599 2,091 — 71 
Prunes and plums ; 31 3 +933 
Watermelons emiees, 3,064 + 51 
Mixed citrus* , 392 1,190 — 67 
Vegetables 
Beets ; 95 298 — 68 
Broccoli 10 50 — 80 
Cabbage - 495 3,297 — 85 
Carrots 3,056 5,855 — 48 
Caulifiower 69 114 — 39 
Corn 425 975 — 56 
Cucumbers 46 55 — 16 
Lettuce cise: 2,259 — 25 
Onions . 3,240 5,373 — 40 
Parsley nies 48 178 — 73 
Peppers : ‘ pccannpsieheseaoiiee 77 246 — 69 
Potatoes ss eicsnibaiine ne Loe 1,249 — 1 
Radishes : ites 14 43 — 67 
Spinach ieaeaal : 819 1,029 — 20 
Sweet potatoes 34 48 — 29 
Tomatoes 5,515 7,540 — 27 
Mixed vegetables : : .. 2,684 8,026 — 67 
All other 61 97 — 37 








*Figures include both truck and rail shipments. 


to these decreases in shipments within the state was a 
215% increase in hogs. This may be explained by the 
fact that rising levels of beef prices have brought about 
an increasing substitution of pork in the diet of con- 
sumers. Also, hogs are not primarily a pasture-fed ani- 
mal, and the drought affected them only slightly. The 
fact that the majority of the principal pasture-fed ani- 
mals were shipped out of state is supported by the data 
in the accompanying table. 

The latest revised estimates of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture indicated the following decreases of 1951 
Texas production from 1950: corn 28%, wheat 9%, 
oats 68%, flaxseed 95%, grain sorghum 51%, oranges 
87%, grapefruit 97%, and pecans 77%. Increases of 


Crop Prospects. American farmers are being given 
the greatest challenge in their history in the 1952 pro- 
duction goals. Feed grain production is being stressed 
very heavily in order to maintain the high-level output 
of livestock, dairy products, and poultry. Because of 
its importance to the economic and military strength of 
the free world, the cotton crop is again placed at 16 
million bales. If these goals are reached, farmers will 
have turned out a new record total production, almost 
50 greater than the prewar average. 

Texas farm output was forced above the apparent 
trend in 1942, and has steadily increased since then, 
due to heightened demand. U. S. government contribu- 
tions toward the supplies of the UN Army in Korea 
represent a large portion of the demand. With no imme- 
diate peace settlement with the Chinese Communists in 
sight and growing tension in Egypt and Iran, the de- 
mand for U. S. farm production promises to remain at or 
exceed the present record levels. 

The contribution of agricultural production toward 
the preservation of world peace cannot be measured 
concretely but adequate supplies of food for a hungry 
world will certainly support our defense against 
aggression. 

Davip A. NUGENT 


COTTON 


The outlook for cotton is still clouded by conflicting 
forces. Yet, the balance sheet is on the constructive side 
insomuch as prices are concerned. In October, the 1951- 
52 balance was about 3 million bales more than for the 
year before. At present it is only a million more than at 
this date last year. The reduction in government esti- 
mates of the size of the crop together with exports 
running much ahead of last year accounts for the decline. 

The bearish element in the situation is still the very 
narrow margin of domestic manufactures. Basically, 
this situation is improving by the decline in stocks of 
finished goods in the hands of mills and distributors 
and by the recent declines in cotton prices while prices 
of cotton yarn and cloth hold fairly steady. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has asked cotton 
growers to plant 28 million acres to cotton. But, present 
prices are not strong enough incentive to move farmers 
to plant that many acres if they follow normal reactions 
to comparative prices. 











39 and 7% were recorded for cotton and rice. A. B. Cox 
COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF JANUARY 1, 1952 
(in thousands of running bales except as noted) 

Imports Government Consump- Exports Balance 
Carryover to estimate tion to to as of 
Year Aug 1 Jan 1* Janl Total Janl Janl Total Janl 
1942-43 10,590 125 12,982 23,697 4,707 572 5,279 18,418 
1943-44 10,687 80 11,478 22,245 4,272 699 4,971 17,274 
1944-45 10,727 62 12,359 23,148 4,020 607 4,627 18,521 
1945-46 11,164 130 9,195 20,489 3,594 1,139 4,733 15,756 
1946-47 7,522 150 8,482 16,154 4,257 1,559 5,816 10,338 
1947-48 2,521 172 11,694 14,387 3,777 658 4,435 9,952 
1948-49 2,823 125t 14,937 17,875 3,530 960t 4,490 13,385 
1949-50 5,283 84t 16,034 21,401 3,606 1,2287 4,834 16,567 
1950-61 6,846 48t 9,884 16,778 4,404 1,384t 5,862 10,916 
1951-52 2,179 287 15,290 17,497 8,785 1,744¢ 5,529 11,968 





The cotton year begins August 1. 
*In 478 pound bales. 
tTo December 1 only. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Decrease in construction. The total value of urban 
building authorized in Texas during 1951 declined con- 
sistently during the year, but the decline started from the 
highest level of building ever reached, with the result that 
the value of new building authorized in the state for the 
year was exceeded only in 1950. The chart below shows 
the index of dollar value of building permits. After al- 
lowing for seasonal variation, the December level was at 
an all-time high; and even after adjustment for the rise 
in building costs, December building permits were 377% 
of the prewar level. 





INDEX OF VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39*100 














The total value of all building permits for new construc- 
tion during 1951 was 28% below the 1950 total, and 
residential building declined by the same percentage. 
One-family dwellings made up the major portion of resi- 
dential construction, and this category declined only 26% 
from 1950. Every other category of housekeeping resi- 
dential construction fell more than one-family houses. 
Among all of the major types of construction, only fac- 
tories, institutional buildings, and public buildings 
showed increases over 1950. The stimulus of the rearma- 
ment program pushed up the total value of permits for 
factories to a level 5% above the preceding year. Permits 
for institutional buildings rose in value 58% over 1950. 

Housing in Texas and the nation. Estimates of the 
number of urban dwelling units started in Texas, com- 
piled by the Bureau of Business Research in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, showed 50,885 new 
dwelling units in 1951 (not including those financed 
by the federal government), considerably less than the 
79,375 in 1950. 

A year ago, government agencies set a 1951 goal of 
850,000 houses for the United States, but approximately 


ESTIMATES OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 
TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 
(in thousands ) 
Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








January—December 











Type of Dec Percent 
construction 1951* 1951 1950 change 
Total, all classes... $32,906 $623,197 $844,457 — 26 
New construction —...... 28,589 549,638 163,874 — 28 
Residential —.....__.__. 19,254 361,939 499,967 — 28 
Housekeeping ........ 19,157 357,828 492,569 — 27 
Single family ......_ 18,310 $29,116 442,934 — 26 
Multiple family —. 847 28,712 49,635 — 42 
Nonhousekeeping _.. 97 4,111 7,398 — 44 
Nonresidential —...... 9,335 187,699 263,907 — 29 
Additions, alterations, 
and repairs _.____ 4,317 73,559 80,583 — 9 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 
*Preliminary. 


ESTIMATES OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 
CITY-SIZE CLASS 
(in thousands ) 
Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








January—December 











City-size class Dec Percent 
(Population, 1940 Census) 1951* 1951 1950 change 
All urban places. $32,906 $623,197 $844,457 — 26 
Over 100,000 _......_.__ 16,408 807,976 416,881 — 26 
50,000 to 100,000 __..._..__ 5,451 102,990 147,739 — 30 
25,000 to 50,000 2,749 51,619 69,566 — 26 
Under 25,000 8,298 160,612 210,271 — 24 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 
*Preliminary. 


1,090,000 were built. For 1952 the goal has been set at 
800,000; however, the Housing Administrator has em- 
phasized that this is a maximum, and strict conservation 
of materials must be practiced. These 800,000 units in- 
clude about 200,000 to be built in areas near military 
installations and defense projects and 50,000 public hous- 
ing units. The attitude of defense agencies is that the 
construction of as many dwellings as were built last year 
would put an undue strain on the supply of scarce ma- 
terials; copper is particularly short, and the present limit 
is 160 pounds per dwelling. The estimated 800,000 new 
homes this year, according to present government plans, 
must be built with the same amount of copper, steel, 
and aluminum that would normally go into 600,000 
houses. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN TEXAS 
(in thousands) 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January—~November 








Type of Nov Percent 
construction 1951 1951 1950 change 
All construction._____-___ _ $57,091 $1,148,614 $970,381 + 18 





Total new building —................ 45,191 838,332 729,383 + 15 
Residential building —__ ... 80,264 505,811 460,426 + 10 
Nonresidential building _...... 14,927 832,521 268,957 + 24 


Additions, alterations, and repairs 5,689 125,628 71,509 + 76 





ESL See ee 272 5,305 6,548 — 19 
Nonresidentiel ——......... 5,417 120,323 64,961 + 85 
Public works and utilities... 6,211 184,654 169,489 + 9 





The compilation, by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, of 
contracts awarded gives information similar to the listing 
of permits issued, although the coverage of the two series 
is different, and they seldom agree exactly. Data covering 
the total of building permits issued and contracts awarded 
are available for Texas. The computation of expenditures 
for new construction is made for the United States with- 
out a breakdown by regions, by the departments of Labor 
and Commerce. However, it is likely that construction 
put in place in Texas declined slowly during 1951, fol- 
lowing the reduction in the value of building permits 
issued. 

1952 housing picture. There is some evidence that 
the demand for housing will be somewhat weaker during 
1952, although the experience of builders in this respect 
is not always the same. The question of mortgage money 
brings out divergent opinions. With the prospect that 
fewer houses will be built, it seems likely that no serious 
shortage of credit will develop, although interest rates 
will probably rise somewhat. 

Joun R. Stockton 








TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 











LABOR 


Employment. Total nonagricultural employment con- 
tinued a modified upward trend during December. The 
month-end total of 2,164,000 employed was only 2% up 
from the November total. However, a gain of 6% was 
recorded for December employment as compared with 
that of December 1950. 

A comparison of the 1951 year-end figures with those 
for 1950 reveals a 10% gain in employment for the 
manufacturing industries but only a 5% gain in non- 
manufacturing employment. Specifically, employment in 
durable goods led with a gain of 18%. Mining, in the 
nonmanufacturing division, showed a 10% gain, well 
above the 6% average increase. Employment in trans- 
portation and retail trade also showed marked increases 
for the year with gains of 7 and 5%, respectively. 

ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYMENT 
IN TEXAS 
(in thousands ) 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 














Dec 1951 Dec 1951 
Dec Nov Dec from from 

Classification 1951* 1951 1950 Dec 1950 Nov 1951 
~~ All nonagricultural 2,164.0 2,128.7 2,041.7 + § + 2 
Manufacturing 414.0 411.6 376.4 + 10 ee 
Durable goods 197.2 197.5 167.4 + 18 x 
Nondurable goods 216.8 214.1 209.0 + 4 + 1 
Nonmanufacturing 1,750.0 1,717.1 1,665.3 + 5 + 2 
Mining 114.9 114.4 104.8 + 10 x 
Construction 166.6 170.0 156.0 + 7 2 
Transportation and utilities 230.1 228.8 224.0 + 3 t+ il 
Trade 590.1 567.5 565.3 + 4 + 4 
Wholesale trade 140.4 140.9 137.3 + 2 x 
Retail trade 449.7 426.6 428.0 + 6 + 5 

Finance, insurance, and 

real estate 83.0 82.7 77.5 + 7 x 
Service and miscellaneous 236.8 237.6 232.8 + 2 x 
Government 328.5 316.1 304.9 + 8 + 4 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 

*Preliminary. 

Placements. All of the 17 key labor markets listed 
by the Texas Employment Commission showed in- 
creases in the number of placements in 1951 over the 
previous year. Texarkana, with 13,559 placements, 
showed the greatest increase, 55%; Waco followed with 
12,010, a rise of 47% from its 1950 total. The Houston- 
Baytown area led in total number of placements, 72,538 
as compared with 59,518 in 1950, but was eighth in the 
percentage-gained list with a 22% rise. 


The majority of these increases came as a result of 
defense activities. The ordnance, petrochemical, and 
metals industries showed the largest growth. Transporta- 
tion, construction, and tertiary activities also contributed 
additional employment throughout the year. 


LABOR IN SELECTED TEXAS MARKETS 














Source: Texas Employment Commission 
Monthly average 
Dec Percent 

Classification 1951 1951 1950 change 
Nonagricultura! civilian 

labor force . 1,585,910 1,527,710 1,428,690 + 7 
Unemployment . 43,069 46,280 62,810 — 26 
Placements 30,876 440,354*  359,930* + 22 
Percent of labor 

force unemployed Vive ie 2.8 3.0 4.4 — 32 





*Total for year. 

Unemployment. The average total unemployment in 
the key cities of Texas showed a small decrease for the 
month of December and a significant decrease for the 
monthly averages of 1951 as compared with those of 1950. 
Month-end estimates for unemployment in December 
totaled 43,960, as compared with 45,610 in November. 
The 1951 monthly average, 46,280, compared favor- 
ably with the monthly average of the previous year, 
62,810. The reduction equalled 26%. The TEC reports 
that it is still unable to fill demands for skilled work- 
men in some localities. 

Continued industrial expansion in the Gulf Coast 
area substantially decreased unemployment. Texas City 
authorities are sure that all of the 800 workers now 
employed at the Longhorn Tin Smelter could find ap- 
propriate employment in the city and surrounding areas 
if the tin smelter should close. Officials of the plant 
say the smelter will shut down on May 1, 1952 unless 
more supplies of tin ore are made available in the 
near future. 


Wages and earnings. Texas factory workers in De- 
cember received an average of $65.97 a week, $1.22 up 
from November. This increase in wages means that 
workers stayed on the job an average of 43.4 hours— 
48 minutes longer than the November average—for the 
average hourly earnings of $1.52 remained the same. 
The December average of weekly earnings was 8% 
above the $61.20 average paid in December 1950. 


FRANK T. CADENA 


HOURS AND EARNINGS* 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 








Average weekly earnings 





Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 








Dec Nov Dec Dec Nov Dec Dec Nov Dec 

Classification 1951t 1951 1950 1951f 1961 1950 1951f 1951 1950 

All manufacturing $ 65.97 $ 64.75 $ 61.20 43.4 42.6 43.1 $ 1.52 $ 1.52 $ 1.42 

Durable goods, total “ 66.16 64.68 60.83 44.7 44.0 44.4 1.48 1.47 1.37 

Nondurable goods, total a 66.10 64.27 61.32 42.1 41.2 42.0 1.57 1.56 1.46 
Nonmanufacturing 

Mining 85.88 84.42 77.53 44.5 44.2 42.6 1.93 1.91 1.82 

Public utilities anaes isla acigeeenteieicees 57.92 57.51 53.20 40.5 40.5 39.7 1.43 1.42 1.34 

Retail trade 44.73 45.05 43.46 42.2 42.5 43.9 1.06 1.06 0.99 

Wholesale trade 63.78 63.65 63.51 44.6 44.2 43.8 1.43 1.44 1.45 





*Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, or other principal executives. All series were revised January 1949 and are not strictly com- 


parable with previously published data. 
?Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Percent change 

















Percent change 















































Dec 1951 Dec 1951 - —— 1951 -~ 1951 
ec rom rom 
City and item sel Den 1950 Novi! 1951 City and item 1951 Dec 1950 Nov 1951 
ABILENE: (pop. 45 570) AUSTIN: (pop. 132,459) 

Department and apparel ‘stores seas — 2 + 50 Automotive stores — es on 8 
Postal receipts __. Ne — 78,581 +11 + 42 Department and apparel | stores... + 4 + 54 
Building permits _$ 218,815 — 80 — 783 Eating and drinking places... + 12 — 12 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 55,616 — 5 + 2 Filling stations = =e 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) * $ 57,241 + 6 + 5 Food stores + il es 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 — 11 — 2 Furniture and household 
Placements in employment 499 — 20 — 17 appliance stores — ae + 638 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 23,800 + 8 + 2 Lumber, building material, 

Unemployment __... 900 0 + 6 and hardware stores : : — 17 + 8 
Percent of labor force ‘unemployed 3.8 = 6 Postal receipts... $_ 249,788 oe + 49 
Air express shipments esate 373 eyo + 43 Building permits —.._.________...___.$ 1,425,958 — — 18 
Bank debits (000’s) 0000S «127,455 — 18 — 6 

‘ End-of-month deposits (000’s)*_.....$ 112,958 — 2 — 8 
AMARILLO: (pop. 74,246) Annual rate of deposit turnover__. 13.3 —14 — 4 
Retail sales * = += Placements in employment 1,110 — 8 — 2 

Automotive stores ‘ Ea a a a Nonagricultural civilian labor force 49,760 + 4 x 

Department and apparel stores Bi : hi — Unemplerment . z 1,660 het aude 

Drug res 2 54 Percent of labor force wniepheged. ; 3.3 0 — 8 

ns M 33 : 23 Air express shipments __. seioleis 782 — 40 + 43 

Furniture and household BEAUMONT: (pop. 94. 014) 

appliance stores — 4 + 25 Wie ? a. + 10 

Lumber, building material, Attentive ERE iG a (96 cand 

and hardware stores — sides Department and sana stores... + 9 + 51 
Office, store, and school Wana ceatenl + 18 ae 
supply dealers - +e +? Furniture and honnhedd 
Postal receipts ae $ 157,255 + 14 + 53 apultaics atcea — 36 + 10 
Building permits - $ 1,530,825 — att: Lumber, building nelel, 
Bank debits (000’s) ———$ 144,749 +8 eich and hardware stores : aieees — 9 —14 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) * $ 116,292 + 16 + 3 Postel vecsipts $ 172,720 + 67 +148 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 Spell. —i Hufidine- permite $ 167,605 ae — 52 
Placements in employment 1,453 + 41 — 9 Bank debits (000’s) $138,617 +12 Loe 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 42,250 + 12 — 2 Bud-elmwonth depesits (000's)*__ $ 102,070 the a" 
Unemployment 1,100 —_ = Annual rate of deposit turnover... 16.3 + 7 — 7 
Percent of labor force wentinabered 2.6 — 43 — 4 Placements in employment (area) .. 1,606 + 84 — 18 
Air express shipments 762 — % +S Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
(area) pisces 79,525 + 5 x 
BAYTOWN: (pop. 22,983) Unemployment (area) as -s - 
Postal receipts ; ‘ .---$ 25,018 + 12 + 97 Percent of labor force wnemalenel 
Building permits —. $ 505,560 +125 +107 (area) —.... BN ae on! 6.3 — 28 — 11 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 16,865 = 30 Air express ‘igmante os 489 — 22 + 42 
End-of-month deposits (000's)* $ 18,208 + 8 Waterborne commerce (tons) 42,115 + 42 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 + 7 
Placements in employment (area) 5,750 30 — 6 BRENHAM: (pop. 6 9941) 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force Postal receipts __. $ 5,580 — 44 + 6 
(area) - 353,900 + 8 + 1 Building permits — sisecicwie ial 60,850 — 55 +491 
Unemployment tanea) 7,000 — 18 — 10 Bank debits (000’s) insta 6,033 — 11 — 15 
Percent of labor force unemployed End-of-month deposits (000° 3)*. $ 10,745 + 1 — 4 
(area) 2.0 — 20 — 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover a 6.6 — 13 — 18 
Pl ts in employment —_....___. 147 — 65 
BIG SPRING: (pop. 17 ian 
Retail sales ___ . sail —~%S +58 BROWNSVILLE: (pop. 36,066) pei gs 

Department —_ msnard stores — 1 + 77 Ss Re ae aie 
Postal receipts —..... $ 25,057 + 14 + 86 pa receipts ————_______. ane 29, 069 + 14 + #@ 
Building permits $177,680 =o moult ang permits — nh 908,086 +210 +e 

2 , Placements in employment . 532 +105 +109 
Bank debits (000’s) — $ 22,016 x — 13 hie aan Gia 477 .s as 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) *_.. $ 28,185 | — 5 — 2 : 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 9.3 — 10 0 WNW 
Placements in employment ___- me 208 + 66 +14 BROWN WOOD: (pop. 20 181) _ 97 +18 
Air express shipments — yueroe cs ae a —« — = Department “a. ane aeons Best smicaeiede — 2 + 65 
Postel: receipt, 28188 4% + 62 
BRADY: (pop. 5,944) Building permits 8 4OTB CC CC dB 
Postal receipts __.. - z 5,413 — 6 + 60 Bank debits (000’s) iii $ 11,466 — 9 — 7 
Building permits $ 32,775 +228 + 50 End-of-month deposits (000’ 8)* aete $ 14,015 — 2 + 4 
Bank debits (000’s) __ Sern $ 5,082 + 2 — 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 10.0 — 7 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)*.._ $ 7,784 — 4 — 1 Placements in employment ____-__ 5 111 — — § 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 7.8 + 56 — 6 Air express shipments —...... 82 — 37 0 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 17. 
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Dec 1951 Dec ~_ Dec 1951 Dec 1961 
Dec from fro Dec from fro 
City and item 1961 Dec 1950 Nov 1951 City and item 1951 Dec 1950 Nov 1951 
BRYAN: (pop. 18,102) DENISON: (pop. 17,504) 
Postal receipts 5 ecteennratoat 21,531 + 15 + 57 Department and apparel store sales___ patted — 1 + 50 
Building permits —— ; —$ 68,890 + 17 — 45 Postal receipts __ $ 19,656 + 13 + 73 
Placements in employment. ; 260 4 74 = dt Building permits $ 34,745 — 81 + 60 
Air express shipments , e 22 — 60 + 16 Bank debits (000’s) 3 $ 10,959 4+ 20 ae 
ue ——— End-of-month deposits (000’s) *_ $ 13,886 + 9 + 44 
lod Annual rate of deposit turnover_____ 11.2 + 26 — 16 
CORPUS CHRISTI: (pop. ll ae, 
Apparel stores + 5 + 72 
Sanmeainiass storest =e = if le DENTON: (pop. 21 7372) 
Automotive stores — 28 als Retail sales - + 9 + 48 
Food stores + 14 — 19 Department and ennai stores a + 7 + 70 
Lumber, building material, Postal receipts ___ : patience $ 23,820 + 6 + 34 
and hardware stores : ; 2 + 19 Building permits $ 90,300 — 57 + 42 
Postal receipts $ 162,384 + 18 + 63 Bank debits (000’s) lp 10,528 — 3 
Deiter panaite $ 733,262 — 26 + 87 End-of-month deposits (000’s)* _$ 12,606 x 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 135,761 + 19 4- 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.0 oe 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 106,223 + 9 + 5& Placements in employment __ , 82 + 60 oe, 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.7 + 10 + 4 eas 
Placements in employment ~ 1,624 + — EL PASO: (pop. 130,485) 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 58,750 + 8 5 i Retail sales aimee Pk inti i 96 + 23 
Unemployment — 1,750 — 27 + 9 Apparel stores + 10 + 40 
Percent of labor force unemployed 3.0 —_ ae + 11 Automotive stores - — 87 oar 
Air express shipments 675 — § + 35 PPenD WO oe + 41 
Water connections 30,177 ae a Drug stores aad. to 4a 
Electric connections 35,043 + 8 = Furniture and household 
Waterborne commerce (tons) 2,381 + 20 + 4 appliance stores ae + 16 
nae General merchandise stores + 5& + 48 
CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) Lumber, building material, 
Department and apparel store sales__ + 2 + 65 and hardware stores — 50 =e 
Postal receipts $ 40,684 x + 49 Office, store, and school 
Building permits _..$ 104,790 — 82 +177 supply dealers =< 3p + 27 
Zank debits (000’s) $ 17,018 + 1 + 23 Piano and musical instrument stores ‘ — 18 + 42 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)* _$ 22,991 + 3 + 2 Postal receipts $ 229,894 weet + 35 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 — 1 + 28 Building permits —__ este _$ 480,447 = 64 ee 
Placements in eres 174 — 25 — 15 Bank debits (000’s) _...$ 204,486 4 g 9 
nasa iste —_—__—. ——  End-of-month deposits (000’s)*_....$ 149,746 8 ao 
DALLAS: (pop. 434,462) Annual rate of deposit turnover 69 +1 +4 
Retail sales - % + 19 Placements in employment 1,347 — § an 
Apparel stores 1 3 + 48 Nonagricultural civilian labor deen rae 64,300 + 2 + 1 
Automotive stores + & + Unemployment = 1,600 — 20 — 11 
Department storest as + 37 Percent of labor force unemployed. 2.5 — 22 — 11 
Drug stores eee + 35 Air express shipments 1,663 — 21 + 21 
Eating and drinking places + 24 + 2 
Filling stations +7 +65 FORT WORTH: (pop. 278,778) 
Florists : = — 2 + 48 Retail sales ink — 4.52 
Food stores = Bad x Apparel stores ee + 49 
Furniture and household Automotive stores | f- 8 
appliance stores + 21 + 15 Department stores} ase + 49 
Lumber, building material, Eating and drinking places + 7 ate 
and hardware stores — — 5 Filling stations ce | eer 
Office, store, and school Food stores + 4 eg 
supply dealers : + 7 — 1 Lumber, building mien, 
Postal receipts $ 1,586,735 +14 + 18 and hardware stores + 36 + 33 
Building parmits $ 4,149,251 | — 26 Postal receipts - ne ae ae + 18 + 82 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 1,733,491 + 4 + 15 Building permits —___.. ‘ .$ 1,586,662 — 70 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 1,039,178 + 10 x Bank debits (000’s) $ 537,656 + 6 he a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.0 — 10 + 12 End-of-month deposits (000’s) * $ 379,853 + 14 oe | 
Placements in employment 5,401 + 22 — 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.0 ~— 4 6 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 284,900 2 7 5 Placements in employment : 8,903 — 28 — 12 
Unemployment 4,100 — 7 — 8 Nonagricultural civilian labor force _._ 169,500 + 12 + 2 
Percent of labor force enamployed 1.4 — 18 — 18 Unemployment iS a 4,400 — 2 — 4 
Air express shipments — 10,488 — 12 + 12 Percent of labor force unemployed 2.6 — 13 — 7 
WA Air express shipments 2,363 — 16 + 17 
DEL RIO: (pop. 14,211) 
Postal receipts wee. ee +e GARLAND: (pop. 10, yo71) 
Building permits $ 19,485 — 55 — 17 Postal receipts __ B 17,708 + 51 + 77 
Bank debits (000’s) ; z 6,905 + 1 — 2 Building permits —.. _$ 65,710 ons 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 10,867 + 1 — 3 Bank debits (000’s) : = 6,816 a. 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_.__. 7.5 x x End-of-month deposits (000° 3) *_. .$ 6,759 + 8 
Air express shipments 41 — 50 + 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover “ 12.6 + 4 
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Dec 1951 Dec 1951 Dec 1951 Dec 1951 
Dec from rom Dec from from 
City and item 1951 Dee 1950 Nov 1951 City and item 1951 Dec 1950 Nov 1951 

GALVESTON: (pop. 66,568) GREENVILLE: (pop. 14,727) 

I a ia aean — inlinbaiaminnn — 2 + 29 Department and apparel store sales... 92 + 18 + 43 
Automotive stores es Meets oe — 28 + 8 on NR oe 24,146 + 23 + 53 
Department and sapere & Rr veces + 7 + 58 Building permits i 82,970 +1006 + 65 
Food stores -..__. Rialiabinbligens + 65 + 6 Placements in employment -—___.__. $22 + 20 + 11 
Lumber, building ‘material, Air express shipments 20 + 5& 

and hardware stores — sai + 1 — 34 

fal ee COG ATT + 10 + 69 LAMESA: (pop. 10,704) 

Bullies poaks $ 240,050 +109 + 10 Postal receipts $ 14,707 + 10 + 46 

Bank debits (000’s) a | a + 8 +8 Building permits === —S85, 400 — 69 — 30 

End-of-month deposits (000° 3) *_ eae, 99,622 + 1 — 1 Bank debits (000’s) ____ _§ 18,068 Savi 28 

Annual rate of deposit caeee.. ele. 10.2 + 1 + 7 End-of-month deposits (000’ ¥)*. $ 18,631 — 17 + 4 

Placements in employment (area) 889 + 61 a Annual rate of deposit turnover... 11.9 + 10 — 1 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force Placements in employment —______ 113 aes + 9 

(area) oe 51,200 ee ia Telephones in service — 2,646 + 6 x 

Unemployment tome). depts ; 1,650 — 18 0 Railroad carloadings 

Percent of labor force onemployed SES SDS CES 71 a, — 69 

(area) ——— escpecmaracaanl a a Oe ET Me eee 106 —59 — 27 
Air express shdanentn ki peaisceehisetbs antenna 419 — 7 + 43 
LAREDO: (pop. 51,910) 

GONZALES: (pop. 5,659 ) Postal receipts $ 80,256 + 20 + 69 

re I 4,150 edi... Building permits _$ 41,125 — 58 + 94 

Bank debits (000’s) ~ cicbcoitip oil 5,316 + 6 — 6 Bank debits (000’s) - eee 22,086 + 3 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (000" s)®. 6,914 + 10 x End-of-month depenita “(000 5) * $ 23,298 + 5 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__..____. 9.4 —- 1 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover. 11.4 — 8 + 12 

Pl ts in employment Ks 206 + 28 — 43 

HARLINGEN: (pop. 23,202) Air express shipments — 827 —14 + 33 

Rs Natural gas consumption (Mcf) 63,154 — 3 + 9 

Postal receipts ——__________§ 27,087 + 2 + 40 Tourists entering Mexico —...__ 11,426 + 6 + 33 

Building permits é $128,800 ag: + 54 Tourist cars entering Mexico —.____ 4,274 + 15 + 56 

Bank debits (000’s) acces Giaccone 24,904 + 7 + 6 ‘ 

End-of-month deposits (000° 2) *_. $ 22,478 + 2 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 18.0 + 2 + 14 LOCKHART: (pop. 5 —) 

Placements in employment 542 + 63 + 29 Postal receipts ———_—_______ 4,910 + 40 + 68 

Air express shipments ——.__. 106 + 1 + 89 Building permits —————________ 3 12,700 — 41 Nee 

Bank debits (000’s) - ar 3,772 + 18 + 1 
End-of-month Sens. (000 5) * eexicesasaad b 4,884 — 6 — 4 

HENDERSON: (pop. 6,833) Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 9.2 + 19 + 3 

RE 13,204 + 22 + 79 

NS ee ee eee $ 22,700 — 20 — 39 

Bank debits (000’s) —. amie 2,176 — 8 —- 11 LONGVIEW : (pop. 24 ene) 35,674 18 4+ 59 

End-of-month deposits (000” 3) * ce + 6 — 1 cas iain re maeeameas + ; 

im P Building permits ——._ aieomae - 638,450 + 19 + 43 
Annual rate of deposit carnever cineca 1.8 — 10 — 10 Bank debits (000’s) __ Dec ee 84,054 + 20 St 
Placements in employment ——————_— sili, plata: End-of-month deposits (000’s)*___$ 88,087 +18 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover._____ iti + 2 — 1 

HOUSTON: (pop. 596,163) Placements in employment —._______. 434 — 1 — 21 

Retail sales Lat mau + 20 Nonagricultural civilian labor force. oe 24,325 + 6 + 1 
Apparel stores _... 8 + 60 Unemployment ——.__. oe 975 — 22 — $ 
Automotive stores — 22 + 9 Percent of labor force unemployed. 3 4.0 — 27 5 
Department storest + 10 + 44 Air express shipments —~._____ 178 + 84 17 
Drug stores _._ is ea + 15 + 28 
Eating and trlukineg ‘places. abiacsttalvadaas + 10 + 2 LUBBOCK: (pop. 71,747) 

RIAU RMN scsi ctr — 2 x Retail sales ae — 8 + 19 

Food stores —.... + 8 + 8 Be a — 14 — 13 

Furniture and enced Department and apparel eteres. He ms + 13 + 57 

appliance stores — 9 + 5 Eating and drinking places.—._______ Kose + 8 + 1 

Liquor stores — 2 +113 Furniture and household 

Lumber, building anete.° appliances tors TF ... é — 18 + 44 

and hardware stores —..... ; Siac — 25 — 24 General merchandise stores + 13 + 58 

Postal receipts $ 1,165,509 + 15 + 42 Lumber, building material, 

Building permits — mee 8,660,677 | — 56 + 7 and hardware stores —......_.-_-_=_ ee NeTt — 68 + 56 

Bank debits (000’s) _... .....----$ 1,698,819 + 6 + 9 Postal receipts e $ 109,992 +11 + 42 

End-of-month deposits (000° 's)* ...$ 1,166,885 + 5 + 8 Rene see Fl... TOO — 61 — 26 

Annual rate of deposit tarnover. Pease 17.8 — 1 + 6 Bank debits (000’s) — _..-$ 155,730 + 12 + 6 

Placements in employment (area) 5,750 + 80 — 6 End-of-month deposits (000° 5) *. ei $ 112,877 + 4 + 8 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force Annual rate of deposit turnover... 17.3 + 4 — 8 

(area) - eee ene eae 853,900 + 8 + 1 Placements in employment — 1,004 — 6 + 14 
Unemployment. (even) Sates 7,000 — 18 — 10 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 82,200 + 4 + 2 
Percent of labor force emehoet ene COE er ee 850 + 6 + 13 

(area) __. : pea 2.0 — 20 — 9 Percent of labor force unemployed. 2.6 0 + 8 
Air express shipments = 5,480 — 19 + 21 Air express shipments -—_..._»_»_>>»>_ 517 — 19 + 48 
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Dec 1951 Dec 1951 Dec 1951 Dec a 
Dec from from Dec from fro: 
City and item 1951 Dec 1950 Nov 1951 City and item 1951 Dec 1950 Nov 1951 
LAMPASAS: (pop. 4,869) PARIS: (pop. 21 643) 
Postal receipts -$ 7,636 + 38 +162 Retail sales _ — 4 + 9 
Building permits : ...$ 17,500 — 39 — 64 Department it neil stores sacs ; + 10 + 50 
Bank debits (000’s) i 4,087 _ — 9 Postal receipts - $ 20,922 — 7 + 61 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)* z 6,472 + 2 - 1 Building permits = .$ 32,220 — 30 + 47 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.5 — 12 — 9 Placements in employment -_.... 450 + 29 + 48 
Air express shipments __. : 50 — 19 + 25 
LUFKIN: (pop. 15,135) 
Postal receipts _ em $ 17,151 x +53 PLAINVIEW: (pop. 4 044) 
Building permits $ 38,900 — 89 — 46 Retail sales - — 18 + 6 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 18,459 + 65 + 20 Department and nial stores x + 13 + 62 
End-of-month deposits (000’ 3)* $ 19,320 +11 + 2 Postal receipts $ 19,075 + 1 + 34 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 — 4 + 20 Building permits ore $ 39,000 — 65 — 62 
Placements in employment 162 + 6 + 30 Placements in enployment. a 96 + 13 —14 
Air express shipments a re ees 88 am 68 ~— § Air express shipments ___.. ‘ : 63 — 47 +103 
Telephones in service 5,204 +17 + 2 
McALLEN: (pop. 20,067) 
Department and apparel store sales ‘ — 4 + 83 PORT ARTHUR: (pop. 57,370) 
Postal receipts $ 23,422 + 1 + 46 Retail sales Rents gota — 4 + 8 
Building permits g 25,860 — 92 — 57 Automotive stores — 12 — 16 
Bank debits (000’s) g 17,001 — 9 + 10 Department and apparel stores oa + 31 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 19,601 + 29 + 22 Eating and drinking places + 4 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 — 25 + 5 Filling stations + 41 + 
Placements in employment 469 + 21 — 30 Food stores : + 11 + 13 
Air express shipments ‘ 80 — 29 + 40 Furniture and household 
appliance stores - + 7 + 12 
MARSHALL: (pop. 22,327) Postal receipts $61,067 +10 +105 
Retail sales x 4+ 35 Building permits $ 492,691 +132 — 2 
Department and apparel stores : x +7 Bank debits (000’s) .$ 47,116 + 6 — 1 
Postal receipts $ 238,178 ea 4+ 63 End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 44,547 + 9 x 
Building permits $ 10,535 — 79 — 84 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 — 2 — 4 
Bank debits (000’s) z 13,228 = x Placements in employment (area) 1,606 + 34 — 18 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) * 3 19,882 - er Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 — 2 — 2 (area) 79,525 + ® x 
Placements in employment $16 + 4 +4 Unemployment (area) 5,025 — 26 — it 
Percent of labor force eneupieved 
MIDLAND: (pop. 21,713) ey pasaiboae SE a ge MLS. 
Suliitee nemaiie __$ 728,175 = = Air express iesnabe 234 — 8 + 30 
Bank debits (000’s) ey 49,291 + 20 + 5 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) * $ 62,191 + 38 + 5 ue genibtalammeenasial (pop. 9,136) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 — 13 — 4 Postal receipts .$ 7,652 + 20 + 93 
Placements in employment 792 +141 + 9 Building permits $ 2,573 ee — 44 
Air express shipments 385 — 27 + 82 Bank debits (000’s) $ 5,311 oa — i 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 11,536 + 51 + 41 
MINERAL WELLS: (pop. q ,801) Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 — 11 — 24 
Building permits 81,200 4 86 — 39 Placements in employment 110 — 8 — 2 
Bank debits (000’s) Sos ; 4,853 + 5 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) * $ 10019 +16 +10 SAN ANGELO: (pop. 52,093) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.1 — 8 — 2 Retail sales ‘ — 3 + 88 
Placements in employment 58 + 38 + 4 Department and ‘apparel stores. - — 7 + 74 
Postal receipts $ 69,979 + 13 + 65 
NACOGDOCHES: (pop. 12 »o27) Building permits $ 694,699 + 7 +120 
Postal receipts 12, 665 J. 28 + 81 Bank debits (000’ 8) — $ 41,968 — 8 — 1 
Bank debits (000’s) _ : - 9,518 he df End-of-month deposits (000’ s)* $ 55,546 + 8 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) * ae 14,694 a + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 — 16 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.9 + 1 + 4 Placements in employment rs 620 + 4 Sah ts 
Placements in employment 92 ae — Nonagricultural civilian labor force 21,350 + 2 + 2 
Air express shipments eet 12 +100 Unemployment en 700 + 8 seth 
Percent of labor force enmmahepel 3.3 + 6 — 8 
ODESSA: (pop. 29,495) Air express shipments —__. 431 — $1 + 53 
Retail sales : : — 9 + 16 
Postal receipts s sioe +27 +63  ##TAYLOR: (pop. 9 9,071) 
Building permits $ 798,780 — 46 + 7 Postal receipts —.......... eee 11,195 + 18 + 55 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 84,839 + 30 — 1 Building permits —...... — 3215966 + 89 +288 
End-of-month deposits (000” s)*. e 35,062 + 82 + 4 Bank debits (000’s) ; coe 13,016 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 12.2 — 2 + 1 End-of-month deposits (000° 3) * $ 14,549 ; + 3 
Placements in employment 586 + 61 — 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 + 1 
Air express shipments _ 805 + 12 + 45 Placements in employment ___. 171 + 86 + 86 








For explanation of symbols, see p. 17. 


For explanation of symbols, see p. 17. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
























































Percent change Percent change 
. ~ 1951 _ 1951 5 ~~ 1951 _ es 1951 
m rom ec rom 
City and item 1961 Dec 1950 Nov 1951 City and item 1951 Dec 1950 Nov 1951 

SAN ANT ONIO; _ (pop. 408 442) TEXAS CITY: (pop. 16,620) 

Retail ‘sales — ae + 19 Department and apparel store sales__ + 20 + 55 
Apparel stores. eat: + 26 Postal receipts _$ 18,718 + 9 + 55 
Automotive stores — 26 =o Building permits $81,875 —11 — 177 
Department storest - ee + 32 Bank debits (000’s) _ ue $ 26,243 + 54 + 28 
Drug stores ——.. 5 cae + 41 End-of-month deposits (000’s)*. $ 25,868 + 60 + 23 
Eating and drinking places + 20 + 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover 138.4 — 6 + 22 
Filling stations —-....____. ek ee Placements in employment (area) 889 + 61 + 8 
Florists mean anennwennn nan nanenaenennnnneennnenennene nie + 63 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 

Food stores -.... Saeco . 219 ee (area) Bae ase eel: 51,200 + 4 + 1 
Furniture and household Unemployment an sa 1,650 — 18 0 
appliance stores - + 18 + 81 Percent of labor force eneupboped 
Lumber, building muterial, PN en ra) Noe 3.2 — 22 = § 
and hardware stores _ zs . oa ‘ + 16 — 12 
Office, store, and school TYLER: (pop. 38. vnnadl 
supply dealers —.... ; : — 7 — 15 ; , 

Postal receipts _.... = E $ 672,054 + 18 + 39 Retail sales ___. a og 1 54 

Building permits LEE PRAS $ 2,011,144 = 7H a Department and apparel stores = + +100 
3ank debits (000’s) _...$ 891,850 + 4 + 11 Postal receipts $ 65,964 +19 + 44 

End-of-month deposits (000’s)*____$ 380819 +65 +1 Building permits — oe a Oe 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 12.1 — 2 + 10 Bank debits (000’s) ses $ 53,118 te Ss. 

Placements in employment -_._.- Bs 2,838 + 25 ow $5 End-of-month deposits (000° 3)* 2 56,184 + 4 oe 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force... 200,400 +21 + 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 16 #— 8 0 

Unemployment oat 7,500 +100 iy Placements in employment 205, eee 301 — 32 — 32 

Percent of labor utes watienhepel : 3.7 + 61 + 6 Air express shipments — 371 — 21 + 73 

Air express shipments —_..... ae 3,329 —17 + 14 

WACO: itll 84 or 

SEGUIN: (pop. 9 9733) Retail sales aig o oe 

Postal receipts ... ae 11,347 + 10 + 65 Apparel stores —................ + 4 + 57 

Building permits meee Rev ene aoe $ 53,410 + 43 “te Automotive stores one: x 

Bank debits (000’s) —. eee 6,974 + 15 + 11 Department storest ____ +. 23 + 48 

End-of-month deposits (000’ 3) *. es 10,429 + 9 os Florists alg N + 4 + 54 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _ 8.1 + 5 + 9 Furniture ai ‘Nitaakcld. 

appliance stores —. — 18 + 44 

SHERMAN: (pop. 20 »150) Lumber, building material, 

Retell saley +e + 83 and hardware stores ee — 20 —1l 
Department ant pene arene eansiaate x + 58 Office, store, and school 

Pomel Sane a. 3 82,402 + 8 + 54 supply dealers _ are 8 a ees + 5 + 18 

Building permits $35,806 — oe =e Postal receipts — ss $ «140,582 +11 + 52 

Placements in employment pisces 144 — 12 — 10 Building permits _.._ = 928,170 ae 5 | — '6 

Bank debits (000’s) $ 76,295 + 4 + 12 

TEMPLE: (pop. 25 AGT) End-of-month deposits (000s) * _$ 92,887 +19 =} 

Retail sales —— ‘i 4 ~ e + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 9.8 — 9 +10 
Department and apparel stores fa ON <— 2 +? Placements in employment —_... -_ 813 + 26 — 27 

igen magpovoetene ete? ie $ pene +5 +S Nonagricultural civilian labor force : 45,550 + 2 + 2 

Building permits — _..------$ 108,605 — 712 — 12 Unemployment ___ ae 1,200 ae pane 

Bank debits (0090's) Rago $ 17,186 sd poh: Percent of labor Sores ‘unemployed. ian 2.6 — 21 — 10 

End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 24,268 — 6 + 4 Air express shipments __ ‘Pee 254 — 35 + 28 

7 pments _ ; 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.6 + 6 — 4 Raliseed careediagn 

Placements in employment —...__.. 216 — 28 — 28 Soe 2 Ge a 217 — 37 + 95 

Air express shipments ___ . 53 — 64 3 eee, ROS Ts an 166 + 84 + 68 

TERRELL: op. 11,544 

Bank debits Ls, (pop. 1 in a), 5108 — 1 — 8 WICHITA FALLS: (pop. 68,042) 

End-of-month deposits (000" 3)*. ee 8,582 x mine: Department and apparel store sales_ + 9 + 57 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. 1.2 — 1 — 14 Postal receipts = eae 119, 526 + 8 + 36 

Placements in employment _.. 82 + 5 + 1 Building permits 215,625 — 66 — 

Pek Gait (0s) $ 87,616 + 11 + 5 

TEXARKANA; (pop. 40 628) it : a. End-of-month deposits (000’s)*__$ 108,899 + 9 + 5 

hy SEAR a a ie ane P Annual rate of deposit turnover. Recaads 9.8 + 1 + 2 
Department and apparel storest.. ia cieeccas Sia + 58 Pintematts to eusleeeians . ere 761 + 39 mee 

Postal receipts! pa = 64,038 = aa + 53 Nonagricultural civilian labor ‘tees. 42,150 + 4 + 1 

Building permits — oe 47,870 | 

Bank debits (000’s)t - a oa + 19 = § heen. oqy eqn ae aR PG -” a a 

‘4 Percent of labor force unemployed. a 2.1 — 16 0 

End-of-month depesits 000" 3) *. $ 25,581 — 1 + 7 his come ines eas, 410 eae + 36 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 9.7 + 7 Bore, De — ae a I ee Stn So 

Placements in employment —....__-_. 824 + 1 — 24 *Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 

Nonagricultural civilian labor fenee cite 42,050 + 18 + 1 - 

Veisioaes map 2,650 ia oie xChange is less than one half of one percent. 

Percent of labor paren: comumhened ae 6.3 ae 3 Tapeetes by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 

Air express shipments} ______ 140 — 22 + 59 tFigures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 


Texas (pop. 24,753). 
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FINANCE 


Inflation in 1951. The control of inflation occupied 
the financial spotlight during 1951 as it has for most 
of the period since the end of World War II. Mone- 
tary authorities, realizing the inherent inflationary 
bias of a semiwar economy and the inadequacy as a 
control device of direct price controls without ration- 
ing, attempted to curtail unnecessary spending on the 
part of businessmen and consumers through utilization 
of various direct and indirect devices of credit control. 
With the exception of discount-rate manipulation, the 
anti-inflationary techniques used during the year in- 
volved all of the instruments at the Federal Reserve 
System’s command, including increases in member bank 
reserve requirements, open-market sales of U. S. govern- 
ment securities, promotion of a program for voluntary 
credit restraint, and direct regulation of stock market, 
real estate, and consumer credit. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 














Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
Percent change* 
Dec 1951 Dec 1951 Dec 1950 
from from from 
Item Dec 1950 Nov 1951 Nov 1950 
Assets i 
Loans and investments + 5 — il + 2 
Loans + 65 + 1 + 1 
Total U.S. Government securities + 5 — 4 + 4 
Treasury bills + 59 — 20 + 75 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness + 10 —100 
Treasury notes — 52 — 6 + 18 
United States bonds — 1 + 2 — 5 
Other securities + 7 — 2 — 1 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
Banks + 12 + 2 + 3 
Cash in vaults wae 8 — + 3 
Balances with domestic banks + 24 27 + 32 
Liabilities 
Total deposits (except interbank) + 6 — 2 + 1 
Demand deposits (adjusted)... + 65 + 2 
Time deposits _ = + 65 x + 1 
U.S. Government deposits + 67 — 650 — 19 
Interbank deposits + 12 + 18 + 19 
Domestic banks + 12 + 18 + 19 
Foreign banks et 0 + 22 + 10 
Capital accounts =... =-=-==—ss/ + ‘14 + 1 — 1 





*Percentage comparisons are based on week ending nearest the close 
of the calendar month. 

xChange is less than one half of one percent. 

Increased reserve requirements. Effective in Janu- 
ary and February, reserve requirements for all classes 
of Federal Reserve member banks were increased by 
two percentage points for demand deposits and by one 
percentage point for time deposits. This action meant 
that the affected commercial banks would have to hold 
a greater portion of idle funds behind deposits in the 
future. At about the same time, margin requirements 
for both purchases and short sales of stocks registered 
on national security exchanges were increased from 
50 to 75%, and Regulation X (affecting real estate 
credit) was revised to affect credit on nonresidential 
construction and new multi-unit residences. In spite of 
these anti-inflationary measures, commercial bank loans 
continued to expand, reaching $53.5 billion by the end 
of February, an increase of nearly $9 billion over the 


level of $44.8 billion prevailing on June 30, 1950. 


LOANS MADE BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 




















Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 
January—December 

Dec Percent 

Type 1951 1951 1950 change 
Number 2,133 28,491 $1,117 — 8 
Construction acinar 434 6,305 7,696 — 18 
Purchase one 689 9,418 9,816 — 4 
Refinance 194 2,380 2,817 — 16 
Recondition 250 2,820 3,469 — 19 
Other peer 566 7,568 7,319 + 8 
Value (000’s)._ w---- $ 9,487 $126,910 $128,335 — 1 
Construction -. 2,760 41,001 43,099 — 65 
Purchase eae 2 3,704 48,981 48,066 + 2 
Refinance _ ene ee 823 10,982 12,532 — 12 
Recondition ~ cae Beles 656 7,361 7,380 x 
Other 1,544 18,585 17,258 + 8 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Securities policy shift. The ineffectiveness of these 
attempts to stem the inflationary tide resulted pri- 
marily from the fact that the Federal Reserve policy 
of supporting the U. S. government security market at 
a predetermined level assured commercial banks of a 
large pool of new reserves available at low cost at the 
will of the banks. 

For example, the increase in reserve requirements 
in January-February was more than offset by sales of 
securities to the Federal Reserve banks (via the Sys- 
tem’s open-market account in New York City) by banks 
and other financial institutions. It was apparent that 
the policy of the “peg,” which had characterized Fed- 
eral Reserve open-market operations for almost a decade, 
would have to be modified drastically if Federal Re- 
serve authorities were to exert any significant pressure 
on inflationary forces through the medium of com- 
mercial bank reserves. It is fortunate that in early 
March, Treasury officials and Federal Reserve authori- 
ties reached an accord concerning the “peg” which left 
the Federal Open Market Committee free to purchase 
or sel] government securities as the economic situation 
warranted, with due regard being given to the mainte- 
nance of orderly conditions in the market. The pri- 
mary result of this major policy shift was an almost 
instantaneous rise in bond yields and certain short-term 
money rates. Yields on long-term government bonds 
rose from 2.39% per annum in January to 2.47% in 
March, 2.63% in July, and 2.69% in November. This 
increase, though small absolutely, was of considerable 
importance when viewed relatively, and at the end of 
the year all of the longer-term government issues were 
selling several points below par. 


BANK DEBITS AND END-OF-MONTH DEPOSITS IN SELECTED 
TEXAS CITIES 


(in thousands of dollars) 

















Bank debits End-of-month deposits 

Dec Nov Percent Dec Nov Percent 

City 1951 1951 change 1951 1951 change 
Arlington —.. 4,722 5,657 — 17 5,810 5,763 + 1 
Caldwell wieeess 1,834 2,088 — 12 8,813 3,759 + 1 
Cisco ....... . 2,181 2,282 —4 4,189 4,069 + 3 
Giddings ..-- 1,884 1,953 — 4 4,184 3,914 + 7 
CS ee 2,801 + 1 4,054 4,873 — 7 
San Saba __....__. 8,145 3,455 — 9 4,477 4,513 — 1 
Terrell . 5,108 5,519 — 8 8,582 8,325 + 38 
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BUSINESS FAILURES 














Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
January—December 
Dec Percent 
Item 1951 1951 1950 change 
a oe 6 89 181 — 61 
ee eee ne OO AS | $5,920 $6,943 — 15 


Average liabilities per failure*..$ 69 $ 67 $ 88 + 76 





*In thousands. 


In addition, rates on prime commercial paper (4- to 
6-month maturity), which averaged 1.86% per annum 
in January, rose to 2.06% in March, 2.13% in April, 
and reached 2.38% in December. A large relative rise 
occurred also in other short-term money rates between 
January and December; for example, rates on prime 
bankers’ acceptances rose from 1.39% to 1.75% and 
yields on U. S. Treasury bills increased from 1.125% 
to as high as 1.865%. Most of the money rates pre- 
vailing toward the end of 1951 were the highest expe- 
rienced since the early 1930's. 

Tightening credit structure. The significance of 
higher short-term rates lies not so much in the fact 
that money has become more expensive to obtain as in 
the fact that they reflect a basic tightening in the credit 
structure. An increase of less than one percentage point 
in, say, stock market call money probably has little 
effect on the amount of such funds demanded. How- 
ever, the increase is significant in that it indicates that 
financial institutions are realizing a shortage of funds 
for lending purposes and therefore feel justified in 
raising their charges to borrowers. Higher bond yields, 
on the other hand, tend directly to curtail demand for 
loanable funds for long-run capital purposes, because 
the cost of such funds is a real and important factor 
in raising money for large capital developments. These 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-December 31 











Percent 
Source 1951 1950 change 
1 | OES aaa $213,967,415 $189,342,930 + 13 
Ad valorem taxes Ries 9,892,740 20,480,630 — 52 
Natural and casinghead gas 
production taxes tien 4,947,770 3,816,464 + 30 
Crude oil production taxes — 89,708,090 84,845,923 +14 
Sulfur production taxes -_. 1,466,050 1,478,583 — 1 
Insurance companies occupation taxes 25,537 223,732 — 89 
Motor fuel taxes (net) __ 32,930,572 80,879,155 + 7 
Cigarette taxes and licenses 11,194,488 10,660,088 + 5 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 7,418,542 6,326,584 + 17 
Automobile and other sales taxes 5,120,214 5,548,563 — 8 
Franchise taxes ; Bicacces 237,862 681,793 — 65 
Mineral leases, rentals, and bonuses. 9,804,884 - 4,429,820 + 21 
Oil and gas royalties 5,011,383 4,176,528 + 20 
Interest on deposits 63,496 62,299 + 21 
Interest on securities owned 5,034,890 4,188,540 + 20 
Unclassified receipts from county 
tax collectors : 10,398,021 6,032,778 + 72 
Motor vehicle licenses and permits 2,051,757 1,892,702 + 8 
Federal aid—highways 11,376,379 8,683,994 +209 
Federal aid—public welfare 23,700,984 24,795,534 — 4 
Federal aid—public education 8,111,997 6,816,478 + 19 
Unemployment compensation taxes __ 5,649,136 4,797,188 + 18 
All other receipts _... 19,832,673 13,585,609 + 47 





Retirement contribution data previously shown in this table are now 
included in a restricted fund, not state revenue. 





higher yields are reflected in the market by a lower 
price for corporate and governmental bond issues; such 
lower prices might well cause the postponement of an 
inflationary investment project which might otherwise 
be undertaken. In addition, the slump in bond prices 
has acted as a powerful deterrent to the sale of existing 
instruments by financial institutions for the purpose of 
making inflationary business and consumer loans. 
Concurrently with the utilization of open-market opera- 
tions as an anti-inflationary weapon, the Federal Re- 
serve authorities instituted a “moral suasion” cam- 
paign designed to induce voluntary credit restriction 
on the part of lending institutions. Committees com- 
posed of representatives of commercial banks, insur- 
ance companies, and other financial institutions under- 
took the task of screening loan applications and recom- 
mending approval or disapproval to the financial insti- 
tutions concerned. Much to the surprise of its critics, 
this program (officially called the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Program) has evidently been of considerable 
importance in the fight against inflation. In addition, 
selective credit controls over real estate credit and 
consumer credit have been in effect throughout the 
year, although the effectiveness of the measures was 
reduced by congressional action during the summer. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS* 


Source: Office of the Collector, Internal Revenue Service, 
Treasury Department 








July 1-December 31 











Percent 

Source 1951 1950 change 
i $708,966,713 $551,165,720 + 29 
Income 335,924,339 270,113,835 + 24 
Employment _ 6,872,023 27,444,368 — 75 
Withholding 281,485,091 175,942,741 + 60 
Other > 84,685,260 77,664,776 + 9 
First District ______. 380,229,020 284,190,506 + 34 
Income -.....- : 183,816,349 139,168,843 + 32 
Employment 258,029 258,678 + 2 
Withholding 149,003,794 103,543,067 + 44 
Other ei 47,150,848 41,224,918 + 14 
Second District 328,737,693 226,975,214 + 23 
a 152,107,990 180,944,992 + 16 
Employment __.. a 6,613,994 27,190,690 — 76 
Wiha: —....__.. 132,481,297 72,899,674 + 83 
Cee 37,534,412 36,439,858 + 8 





*Withholding receipts for 1951 include federal insurance contributions 
which were formerly included in employment tax collections. 

Indeterminate results. The net result of the Federal 
Reserve System’s anti-inflationary program during 1951 
is difficult to determine. The fact that the rate of ex- 
pansion in bank loans slackened as the year progressed 
is of considerable importance; although other factors 
were at work at the same time, the decreased rate of 
ascent in both consumer and wholesale prices during 
the year might be attributed in part to the restrictive 
credit control policies. What is most important to 
recognize is that there is no doubt that inflationary 
forces resulting from an intensive national defense pro- 
gram and the resulting budgetary deficits are augmented 
by unnecessary credit expansion. The more such expan- 
sion is curtailed by indirect and impartial central bank 
devices, the less we have to rely on direct and dis- 
criminatory controls over the economic system. 


CuHarts E. WALKER 
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PRICES 


Control or decontrol in 1952? Administration 
officials, whose programs are ultimately at the mercy 
of an empirically-minded public, face the coming year 
with some of their most puzzling problems still partly 
unsolved. They are confronted with the fact that in 
spite of anti-inflation controls and the apparent pros- 
perity of the nation, the buying power of the average 
family is slightly less than before the Korean outbreak, 
after inflation and taxes have taken their increasingly 
large bite. During recent months, personal incomes 
have risen at an annual rate of about $12 billion. But 
the rate would have had to be nearer $20 billion to 
offset the effects of higher prices and taxes. 

A year ago in January, the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion ordered a general freeze as the initial step in their 
campaign against inflation. The next step was intended 
to be a series of rollbacks, but these were outlawed 
by Congress. The net result was a pegging of ceilings 
at relatively high levels for the time being. During the 
months that followed, the OPS designed an elaborate 
system of adjustments to correct inequities in the con- 
trol structure. Unfortunately, most of the consequent 
adjustments moved the ceilings upward, sometimes to 
levels considerably above the market prices of the 
affected items. Nevertheless, the year ended with con- 
sumers’ prices only 6% higher than in December 1950, 
a significantly milder increase than the 8% price rise 
tabulated for the preceding year. 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
(1935-89 = 100) 














Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
Dec Nov Oct Dec Nov 
Group 1951* 1951 1951 1950 1950 
United States, all items 189.1 188.6 187.4 178.8 176.4 
Houston, all items ___ 196.0 195.1 194.4 186.1 183.0 
Food ; so asdacaleaiael 241.2 237.8 237.6 227.5 222.1 
Clothing _ 221.4 222.0 228.8 211.0 208.5 
Rent t 169.9 Tt t 165.7 
Fuel group c : 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.6 
Housefurnishings 205.7 205.7 205.0 193.0 192.3 
Miscellaneous 173.5 173.1 171.7 164.1 160.6 





*Preliminary. 
tNot surveyed. 


Further reason for optimism was seen in the prices 
of some commodities that sheered away from the up- 
trend and moved downward during the year, expunging 
some previous gains. Price stabilization officials have 
attributed much of this softening to consumer resistance 
to conspicuously high prices. If this resistance remains 
operative during coming months, the OPS intends to 
decontro!] certain areas of the economy that appear to 
have achieved some inherent stability. The price agency 
has pointed out that one high ceiling tends to beget 
another, as in the case of soap ceilings, which are not 
based on the market price of tallow but on tallow 
ceiling prices. In a message to Congress on January 28, 
the OPS director announced appointment of a com- 
mittee to explore certain lines of goods in which price 
softness (i.e., responsiveness to lack of consumer de- 
mand) would suggest the feasibility of decontrol. In 


particular, he named textiles, apparel, and shoes. The 
price control chief conceded that “startling” advances 
have come in some foods. However, he testified, “prices 
. . . have crept up to successive peaks during the last 
four months—but their advance has been substantially 
slowed.” 

Commodity price levels. Hoping to boost prices 
of raw sugar, the Department of Agriculture announced 
in early January a new sugar marketing quota limiting 
supplies available to consumers to 7,700,000 short tons. 
The department estimated that this amount is some 
400,000 tons short of what will be needed, but the 
action was designed to reinforce the sagging price level. 
Results came immediately. Within a few days after the 
issuance of the order, the price of raw sugar had risen 
from 5.7 cents a pound to 5.95. 

Coffee prices may also rise if Brazil’s crop is as low 
as estimates indicate. Bad weather is blamed for the 
cut from 17 million 132-pound bags to 14 million in 
the crop estimate. Another tropical crop, however, brings 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1926 = 100) 














Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
Percent change 
Janl Jan 1 
1952 1952 
from from 
Janl Nov 27 Jan 2 Jan 2 Nov 27 
Group 1952* 1951 1951 1951 1951 
All commodities... 177.2 177.7 177.9 x x 
Farm products . 193.7 197.8 189.6 + 2 — 2 
2 pene Re . 189.1 189.9 180.7 + 5 x 

All commodities other 

than farm and foods. 165.4 165.2 168.9 — 2 x 





*Preliminary. 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


lower prices at wholesale today. Black pepper has de- 
clined from $1.90 to $1.27 a pound during the past 
year. But in 1939, the price was as low as three cents. 

The world market for metals has lost much of its 
inflationary power in recent weeks. As lately as No- 
vember, foreign copper sold for 54 cents a pound that 
brings only 45 cents today. Lead prices abroad have 
dropped similarly from 22 cents a pound to 19 cents, 
and zinc from 31 cents to 25 cents. 

The teeming rubber market at Singapore is a major 
clearing house for southeastern Asia, which produces 
90% of the world’s natural rubber. There, at Singa- 
pore, the price of rubber has retreated from 70 cents 
a pound last March to about 46 cents now. In mid- 
January, President Truman told Congress that the 
nation is now amply enough cushioned with rubber 
that stockpile buying may be allowed to taper off. This 
purchasing by the government has propped the price, 
and authorities predict that a buying cutback would 
drop rubber prices, although probably not to the 20-cnet 
level of early 1950. 

Higher standard of eating. In terms of dollars, the 
average person spends more for food today than just 
after World War II. This statement is hardly likely to 
surprise anyone; yet, many are unaware that the ratio of 
food expenditures to personal income has remained firm 
over the same period of time. Food bills are dispropor- 
tionately higher than before the war, but per capita con- 
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sumption of food is up as well as prices. For every 100 
pounds of food the average person ate in prewar years 
he now eats 113 pounds. Consequently, if the standard 
of eating were retrograded to the prewar level, the average 
consumer would budget only 19 or 20 cents of his dis- 
posable dollar for food instead of the present 26 to 28 
cents. Soaring wartime incomes plus shortages of many 
consumer items are thought to have energized the boost 
in eating standards. 


Ebb tide in wholesale prices. The most notable 
development present in price currents during the last 
weeks of 1951 was a slight recession in wholesale prices, 
as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
average level on January 1 was 0.6% lower than during 
November. From Thanksgiving to New Years, the only 
elevation was in textiles, and that increase, less than one 
half of one percent left wholesale textile prices still 8% 
below the year-before level. An average of 2% was sliced 
off the wholesale quotations for farm products from 
November 27 to January 1, and the livestock index was 
down 2.4%. 

Rorert H. Ryan 





The Bureau of Business Research announces the 
publication of reprints of eight articles by the late 
Elmer H. Johnson originally printed in the Texas 
Business Review: 

Texas Industry in Perspective 

Essentials of the Natural Regions of Texas 

Industrial Potentialities of Texas 

A Comparative View of the Natural Resources 

of the Texas Region 
Essentials Toward An Understanding of Texas 
Economy 

Texas in the National Picture 

Natural Resources, Science, and Industrial Or- 
ganization in the Rapidly Changing Texas 
Scene 

Natural Resources of Texas in Brief Outline 

Wealth-Producing Industries in Texas 

Some Present-Day Problems 

A Sketch of the Historical Development and Out- 

look of Manufacturing in Texas 

Texas Enters a New Era of Industrial Develop- 

ment 

Crop Reporting Districts in Texas 

What of Further Industrialization in Texas? 

Single copies of each article are 
available without charge. 








Sheffield’s Houston steel plant, discussed in 
“Metal Industries in Texas” (Texas Business Re- 
view, November 1951), was first planned in 1936, 
five years before the 1941 date, mentioned in the 
article, when construction actually got underway. 
The first heat of steel was tapped in March 1942 
and marked the beginning of the first major-scale 
steel operation in Texas. 











NOTES ON THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF TEXAS 


Review of 1951 


The massive growth of Texas industry during 1951 
may be gauged by the sum of $1.1 billion spent or 
committed for new or expanded installations during the 
year. (Only Pennsylvania registered a greater total of 
tax amortization permits.) Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant fact about this enormous new investment is that the 
aluminum industry alone accounts for about a quarter 
of the total amount. 

New industry ordinarily tends to gravitate to areas 
already heavily industrialized; however, Texas wit- 
nessed one noteworthy exception to this pattern during 
1951. Milam County has heretofore been a predomi- 
nantly agricultural area. But the construction near 
Rockdale of a $103-million aluminum smelter by the 
Aluminum Company of America marks a dramatic shift 
away from the economic emphasis on farming in that 
region. 

Such spectacular developments within the metals in- 
dustry have tended to detract attention from chemical 
processing, which has been very much in the limelight 
for the past decade. Yet, chemical industries have con- 
tinued their plant expansion, and it is not to be inferred 
that metals will ever overtake chemicals in over-all 
importance in Texas. 

By January 1, 1953, the state is expected to have three 
aluminum plants in operation, each of them unique in 
at least one respect. The Rockdale plant will use electric 
power generated from lignite. The use of this fuel in 
power generation became possible with the develop- 
ment by the U. S. Bureau of Mines of a revolutionary 
new process, which is being put into operation by the 
Texas Power and Light Company. At Port Lavaca, the 
new Alcoa smelter is powered by gas-fired engines said 
to be the largest used anywhere in industry. Erection of 
both alumina and reduction facilities at the Gregorv 
operation of Reynolds Metals, near Corpus Christi, will 
make that plant the only aluminum-producing unit in 
the country capable of operating on an ore-to-ingot 
basis in one location. 

Other significant expansion projects now under way 
will boost the steel-producing capacity of the Sheffield 
mill in Houston. The Sheffield mill has already quin- 
tupled its initial capacity of 200,000 tons a year in 
1942. The now apparent benefits of its tidewater lo- 
cation may potentially become even more important. 
The plant recently received a shipment of high-grade 
Brazilian ore to supplement its main sources of raw 
material, local scrap piles and the mines of Fast Texas 
and Mexico. A heightened industrial tempo in North- 
east Texas is promised by the rapidly approaching com- 
pletion of the Lone Star and LeTourneau steel plants 
at Daingerfield and Longview. 

Not long ago, all pipe to be used for the transmission 
of petroleum, gas, and their products came from outside 
the state. But pipe-line extensions totaling hundreds of 
miles generated an enormous demand that is being 
answered today by ever-increasing pipe production within 
Texas. 
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The interested layman could hardly keep up with the 
many announcements during 1951 of expansions of 
chemical manufacture and oil-refining capacity. The 
Sabine area and the industrial complex centering on 
Houston attracted particularly large investments. Dow 
enlarged the company’s Brazoria County installations 
at a cost of millions, and the Sun Ray Oil Company 
set forth on the construction of a large refinery at 
Corpus Christi. In December, an Associated Press dis- 
patch revealed the purchase of several hundred acres of 
land near Beaumont by DuPont. The company is ex- 
pected to erect a $100-million factory on the property 
within the next 18 months, thereby adding another to 
its list of Texas plants already in operation: Orange, 
La Porte, and Victoria. 

Ammonia, acetylene, and methanol will flow out of 
a huge, new plant on the Houston Ship Channel projected 
by the Phillips Chemical Company. Nearby, a $2.5- 
million plant being constructed by the same company 
will make pyridine, now produced mainly in the North 
and East. At Sweeny, the Phillips Petroleum Company 
is erecting an $18-million motor fuel and high-octane 
gasoline refinery. Other new expansions in chemical 
and refining industries are scattered from Longview and 
Port Arthur on the east to the Permian basin area and 
the Panhandle on the west. 

On the debit side, one Texas chemical plant, that of 
McCarthy Chemical at Winnie, is closed because of 
operational difficulties. Similar problems have also 
beset the huge Carthage Hydrocol plant at Brownsville 
and have prevented its operation at capacity; but it is 
expected that this plant will soon produce in consider- 
able volume. 

Dallas and Fort Worth, together with some of their 
satellite cities—Garland, Irving, Arlington, Hurst, Grand 
Prairie, and others—now stand in the nation’s front rank 
of aircraft manufacturing centers. Convair, at Fort 
Worth, has more than 30,000 employees with an annual 
pay roll exceeding $100 million. Chance-Vought, Lus- 
combe, Temco, and other plants account for additional 
millions. The new Bell helicopter plant being con- 
structed near Hurst and the recently announced Marine 
Aircraft factory at Eagle Mountain Lake and new Gen- 
eral Motors aircraft plant at Arlington will employ 
thousands more. 

It should also be noted that aircraft subcontracting 
to smal] plants in the area is increasing. In fact, size- 
able subcontracting operations are being carried on in 
such distant locations as Greenville, Brady, and Gal- 
veston. The reservoir of skilled aircraft workers now 
being acquired by the upper Trinity River area is a 
factor that should not be underestimated in an analysis 
of the possibilities for continued aircraft fabrication 
there far into the future. The concentration of air indus- 
try in the Dallas-Fort Worth industrial node will also 
doubtless attract more manufacturers of machine tools, 
electronic equipment, plane parts, and other specialized 
products. 

Throughout Texas, many and various industries are 
joining in the defense effort. The Longhorn Ordnance 
Works near Marshall is being reactivated by the Uni- 
versal Match Company for the production of aerial 
bombs. Another former ordnance plant, at Saint Francis 


near Amarillo, is being readied by Procter and Gamble 
for a classified project sponsored by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The Cabot Shops at Pampa and the Cam- 
eron Iron Works and Hughes Gun Company, both in 
Houston, are typical of other companies engaged wholly 
or partly in defense production. Among several other 
southern cities, Houston is now being surveyed as a 
possible site for a guided-missile plant. North and East 
Texas are also being studied, by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, for a favorable location for an atomic 
energy project. 

Although military installations are not generally re- 
garded as industries, such an operation as Kelly Field 
at San Antonio employs thousands of civilians in air- 
craft maintenance and modification. Naval stations, air 
bases, and army camps are valuable stimuli to regional 
jindustrial activity, especially in the field of food 
processing. The presence of thousands of men in uni- 
form within the state’s borders has also helped keep 
employment at a high level in all types of transporta- 
tion and service industries. Typical of military expan- 
sion projects is the announced $19-million construction 
program under way at Carswell Air Force Base in Fort 
Worth. 

The Texas garment manufacturing industry continued 
its growth during 1951. Near the end of the year, there 
were 192 factories of this type operating in Dallas, the 
center of Texas clothing trade. Dozens more are scat- 
tered throughout the state, many of them busy with 
government-contracted work. 

A new paper mill in the Sabine area; new foundries, 
such as the Glauber Casting plant at Tyler; enlarged 
cotton-oil capacity at various locations, especially Lub- 
bock; plus new and expanded plants specializing in 
food processing, the manufacture of construction mate- 
rials and of numerous other products have all con- 
tributed to industrial advance during 1951. 

It can be expected, further, that the industrial gains 
in the state during 1952 will match those of the pre- 
ceding year. Chemicals are likely to account for the 
greatest portion of total investment, for civilian and 
defense demands for these commodities have been rising 
to ever-higher levels of per capita consumption. Texas 
should benefit from this trend more than other states, 
for Texas continues to hold an unchallenged position as 
a producer of chemical raw materials. Some observers 
pessimistically fear that this industry may mushroom 
into a condition of overcapacity. However, Dr. W. E. 
Kuhn, technical research director of the Texas Company, 
said recently that the petrochemical revolution has just 
begun. He expects that production may have increased 
nearly a thousand percent by 1962. 

The heightened industrial activity in Texas is coupled 
with an increased drain on the state’s resources, particu- 
larly minerals. Fortunately, the present bonanza period 
may likely continue for several more decades. But it 
must not be forgotten that minerals are an extractive 
resource. They do not replace themselves once they 
have been exploited. Perhaps it is too early to sound 
this note of warning, but thoughtful persons are already 
concerned. 


STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 
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Local Business Conditions, 1951 































































































Percent Percent 
City and item 1951 1950 change City and item 1951 1950 change 
ABILENE: (pop. 45,570) BEAUMONT: (pop. 94,014) 
Retail sales ____. Scaled aperiercaee — 2 Retail sales __ iia Seca fashion ca seit | ees + 8 
Department ond ‘appara ‘ere re shinai ecimasebaie + 5 Automotive ne cate - + 4 
Postal receipts —... ..$ 630,446 $ 562,799 + 12 Department and apparel prnrne & + 7 
Building permits —.............$ 7,046,541 $ 14,539,578 — 52 Food stores + ree + 8 
Bank debits (000’s) — $ 623,490 $ 582,277 + 7 Furniture and hensahedd 
End-of-month deposits (000’ 3) *§ $ 561,945 $ 46,775 + 11 appliance stores — + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover$... 12.0 12.5 — 4 Lumber, building ciated: 
Placements in employment... 7,786 7,468 + 4 and hardware stores —..____.___. Seite ediesiite —14 
Nonagricultura] civilian labor force$ 22,860 20,260 + 13 Postal receipts : ; ..$ 899,120 § 787,740 +14 
has 840 880 — 6 Building permits -.................$§ 5,765,845 $ 9,541,996 — 40 
Percent of labor force cneaiipall 3.7 4.3 — 14 Bank debits (000’s) _.$ 1,440,205 $ 1,261,147 + 14 
Air express shipments..._.____»_»__ 2,847 2,899 — 2 End-of-month deposits (000° 3) *§. $ 91,414 §$ 91,899 — 1 
Telephones in service§$_—._________ 19,740 17,517 + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover§_ 15.8 13.7 + 15 
Placements in employment (area) — 21,899 19,179 + 14 
ARILLO: Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
AM sales LO: (pop. 74, 246) ae eee: ng (area)§ ei ichasinacs 77,150 76,060 + 1 
Automotive stores _____ if PCs oh hse = -& Unemployment (area) § - ROR en 5,800 8,250 — 80 
Department and “an WaT paces ~<A TinG aee 8 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Drug stores ay iaaey | I cic ee 7.6 10.8 — $1 
Florists wiwt E + 10 Air express shipments — ” 3,629 4,151 — 13 
Sy re + 23 Telephones in service§_—..____ 36,849 84,272 + 8 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores —... SN eile + 10 BIG SPRING: (pop. id 5286) 
Lumber, building material, Retail sales —— oe x 
and hardware stores + 2 Department and apparel stores. Se se ee Rea + 4 
Office, store, and school Fens SION 3 176,491 $ 160, 110 + 10 
supply dealers eet oft a + 28 Building permits ___. $ 2,990,685 $ 4,589,864 — 84 
Postal receipts $ 1,200,836 $ 1,099,228 + 9 Bank debits (000’s) _.. ..$ 268,251 $ 260,555 + 3 
Building permits _..- $ 21,246,692 $ 24,794,501 — 14 End-of-month deposits (000" 3) *§. $ 26,704 $ 24,314 + 10 
Bank debits (000’s) - ee a | a ee + 22 Annual rate of deposit turnover$_ 10.0 10.7 — 7 
End-of-month deposits “(000’s) #8 $ 102,758 $ 95,220 + 8 Placements in employment... 2,374 1,901 + 25 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§ — 15.6 13.8 + 18 Air express shipments _.. - 575 711 Sa os 
Placements in employment... 19,310 13,968 + 38 Telephones in service$ 6,045 5,708 = 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force$ 40,930 87,050 + 10 
Unemployment§ _____ —s 1,250 1,360 — 8 BRADY: (pop. 5,944) 
Percent of labor force unemployeds 3.1 3.7 — 16 Postal secsipte § —. & 44,735 $ 48,312 — 7 
Air express shipments — 6,113 7,101 — 14 Building permits —~.....____.$ 773,675 $ 436,260 + 77 
Telephones in service§_.____ 36,888 82,525 + 13 Bank debits (000’s) - —_ a 64,960 $ 60,895 + 7 
End-of-month deposits “(000 5) *§_ $ 7,824 $ 7,676 + 2 
AUSTIN: (pop. 132,459) Annual rate of deposit turnover$__. 8.3 7.9 + 5 
Retail sales __.... Peseta ne ssi Siete iin Sees + 9 
Automotive stores = eS) 5 een —14 BROWNWOOD: (pop. 20 181) 
Department and apparel stores. (inthe staan — 1 rn RS eo — 5 
Eating and drinking places... + 11 Department and apparel stores ee aces si ey — il 
Filling stations ae — 6 rata nak 8 170,251 $ 161,981 + 5 
SN Eee eee ees + 25 Building permits __ _..$ 2,274,671 $ 1,432,395 + 59 
Furniture and household Bank debits (000’s) $ 141,897 $ 137,428 + 8 
appliance stores — cialis ssiananics — 12 End-of-month deposits (000’s)*§$__$ 13,530 $ 18,510 x 
Lumber, building stented. Annual rate of deposit turnover$__ 10.5 10.0 + 5 
and hardware stores _......_-_-___ slecticsacaacs cing — 19 Placements in employment__________ 2,023 2,197 — 8 
Postal receipts ———— ........§ 2,122,481 $ 2,002,449 + 6 Air express shipments — 851 351 0 
Building permits — ...$ 25,180,128 $ 39,404,502 — 86 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 1,696,047 $ 1,575,705 + 8 CORPUS CHRISTI: 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)*§_$ 112,500 $ 113,074 — 1 Retail sales + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover$__ 15.1 14.0 + 8 ined stores x 
Placements in employment_______ 16,430 16,065 + 2 Automotive stores — 1 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force$ 49,090 46,450 + 6 Department storest ie ves + 8 
inne 1,730 1,640 + 65 Food stores eer ee Beenie + 7 
Percent of labor force meheds 3.5 3.5 0 Lumber, building material, 
Air express shipments _....... 6,253 6,804 — 8 Ee ee ea — 16 
Telephones in service§.......--_ 54,174 51,263 + 6 Postal receipts i. 163, 506 $ 1,041,476 + 12 
* Building permits —~._.__ a: 16,462,867 $ 25,328,138 — 35 
BAYTOWN: (pop. 22 983) Bank debits (000’s) —__. $ 1,445,258 $ 1,229,752 + 18 
Postal r Pp 168,208 $ 152,704 + 7 End-of-month deposits (000’s)*§__$ 96,3894 $ 91,923 + 5 
Building permits — ==> 7 4.862,511 $ 6,096,270 — 28 Annual rate of deposit turnover$__ 15.0 18.5 + 11 
Placements in employment (aren). 72,538 59,518 + 22 Placements in employment 20,495 19,850 + 8 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force Nonagricultural civilian labor force§$ 57,420 64,900 + 5 
(area) § 845,900 838,200 + 2 Unies. a. 2,010 2,650 — 24 
Unemployment (area)§ 8,050 18,400 — 40 Percent of labor force mneabepel’ 8.5 4.8 — 27 
Percent of labor force unemployed Air express shipments —.__ 5,574 5,459 + 2 
(area) § 2.3 4.0 — 43 Telephones in service§ —.___ 48,910 40,208 + 9 








For explanation of symbols, see p. 27. ; For explanation of symbols, see p. 27. 
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Local Busi Conditi 1951 
OCa usiness CONQITIONS, 
Percent Percent 
City and item 1951 1950 change City and item 1951 1950 change 
BROWNSVILLE: _ (pop. 36,066) DENISON: (pop. 17,504) 
Retail sales ‘ x Department and apparel store sales -— 11 
Postal receipts raciecactaleadaalene $ 233, 354 $ 215,022 + 9 Postal receipts $ 140, 871 $ 120,479 +17 
Building permits —__. _......$ 1,860,142 $ 8,640,993 — 49 Building permits —— $ 1,659,332 $ 1,433,284 + 16 
Placements in employment 4,741 8,772 + 26 Bank debits (000’s) $ 118,874 $ 97,415 + 22 
Air express shipments 4,980 4,549 + 9 End-of-month deposits (000’ 3) *§ $ 12,131 $ 11,820 + 7 
Telephones in service§ 7,601 6,728 + 13 Annual rate of deposit turnover§ 9.8 8.6 + 14 
Placements in employment 4,280 8,482 + 23 
CORSICANA: (pop. 19,211) Telephones in service§ 7,498 7,128 + 6 
Department and apparel store sales x 
Postal receipts ~~... siacsetieheea 196, 576 $ 170,638 + 15 
Building permits $$ 1,842,815 $ 2,333,395 — 42 EL PASO: sil 130 asec 
Bank debits (000’s) -. ae | 168,955 $ 144,917 + 18 Retail sales... — 1 
End-of-month deposits (000° 3) *§. $ 21,769 $ 20,919 + 4 Apparel stores pine aee ets Batali ee + 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover$__ 7.5 6.9 + 9 Automotive stores — 8 
Placements in employment —_..__.. 2,307 2,273 + 1 Department storest __. + 8 
Telephones in service$ —_ 6,543 6,112 + 7 Drug stores Ae + 13 
Furniture and hneheld 
DALLAS: (pop. 434 462) appliance stores eee ee — il 
Retail sales —— + 1 General merchandise nny ssestasee + 2 
Apparel stores —————______._ + 4 Lumber, building material, 
Automotive stores — 8 and hardware stores — 81 
Department storest + 1 Office, store, and school 
Drug stores —— << = supply dealers i + 11 
Eating and drinking places. : + 16 Piano and musical treme 
Filling stations - chaniacioniceobisoenie Seidl “ + 8 PO ie ee eee it ere: 4+ 12 
Florists —-~ == ST + 2 oo eens $ 1,930,850 $ 1,929,294 x 
Food stores ———— 72 Building permits ls $ 12,052,437 $ 22,818,315  — 47 
Furniture and household Bank debits (000’s) $ 2,083,201 $ 1,864,486 + 12 
appliance stores — 21 End-of-month deposits (000’s)*§$ 184,244 $ 180,187 + 8 
Lumber, building material, Annual rate of deposit turnover$ 15.5 14.3 + 8 
and hardware stores eS, |, | a = Placements in employment 19,343 17,745 + 9 
Office, store, and school Nonagricultural civilian labor force§ 62,780 56,570 +11 
supply dealers — —_- 4 +1 Unemployment 1,900 2,340 —19 
Postal receipts —. ——-$ 14,280,244 $ 13,044,548 Percent of labor force unemployed$ 3.0 4.1 — 27 
Building permits $ 90,914,112 $132,718,851 — $1 Air express shipments 16,599 17,037 se 
Bank debits (000’s) ........-$ 17,244,908 $ 15,204,638 + 18 
End-of-month deposits (000" 8) *§_ $ 947,024 $ 846,763 + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover$_ 18.2 18.0 + 1 GALVESTON: _ 66 6,568) 
Placements in employment._______. 78,084 62,575 + 25 NN tsi ek icine | eaeamietens + 2 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force§ 257,900 259,600 — 1 Automotive ines ‘ 2 acta — 6 
Unemployment§ Sara : 4,680 6,890 — 82 Department and apparel eee saber iaen + 12 
Percent of labor force ennnplepedl 1.8 2.7 — 88 Food stores —.. ecaceates aaa + 4 
Air express shipments 105,673 102,511 + 8 Lumber, building eateetel, 
Telephones in service§ 248,141 228,781 + 8 and hardware stores 0. ete — 4 
Postal receipts — -.-$ 745, 919 $ 717,249 + 4 
DENTON: (pop. 21, 372) Building permits $ 7,634,577 $ 7,853,863 + 4 
Retail sales -_ _— si Bank debits (000’s) $ 947,824 $ 854,456 +11 
Department and apparel stores. ——— ——-— — 8 End-of-month deposits (000’s)*§$ 99,365 $ 96,044 + 8 
Postal receipts ———————__ aa 205,284 $ 208,444 + 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover$_. 9.5 8.9 + 7 
Building permits __ -——-$ 1,194,150 $ 2,441,950 — Ss Placements in employment (area) _ 10,132 7,115 + 42 
Placements in employment 25 ARR 486 525 ae Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
FT. WORTH: (pop. 278 778) ‘ (area) § aaa 49,600 50,840 — 2 
Retail sales _ ity 2a) ee ea % ‘<2 nemployment tanen)S 1,760 2,690 — 35 
Apparel a aw ES BEM ye ois + 6 Percent of labor force atid 
IY SON es = — 19 P (area) § z : 3.5 5.8 — 34 
Department storest __ pat +2 Air express shipments sles 4,024 4,399 — 9 
Eating and dishion ain j 4+ 15 Telephones in service§ 28,442 28,411 x 
Filing stations — x 
Poss heres +14 GREENVILLE: (pop. 14,727) 
Lumber, building material, Department and apparel store sales $s + 1 
and hardware stores — = ee Postal receipts _...._..._._-.$ 188,245 $ 170,586 + 7 
Postal receipts _$ 5,287,864 $ 4,810,946 + 9 Building permits _$ 697,795 $ 984,229 — 25 
Building permits __ _..$ 42,608,898 $ 47,665,261 — il Placements in employment... 3,288 2,663 a 
Bank debits (000’s) —$ 5,653,467 $ 4,647,362 + 22 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) *§_ $ 856,748 $ 319,900 + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover$_. 15.8 14.5 + 9 HENDERSON: oo 6 833) 
Placements in employment _____ 66,715 52,987 + 26 Postal receipts $ 89,664 $ 81,740 + 10 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force§. 160,000 148,600 + 11 Building permits $ 535,844 $ 1,256,232 — 67 
Unemployment$ __ 4,980 7,080 = * Bank debits (000’s) - $ 28,402 $ 27,408 + 4 
Percent of labor ici weenisheredd 3.1 4.9 — 87 End-of-month deposits (000 3) *§ $ 18,542 $ 18,571 x 
Air express shipments ~ 23,082 28,324 ee | Annual rate of deposit turnover$ 2.1 2.0 + 65 
Telephones in service§ rt 188,882 125,668 + 6 Placements in employment - 4,119 2,523 + 68 























For explanation of symbols, see p. 27. 
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Local Busi Conditi 1951 
OCa usiness VCOndairions, 
Percent Percent 
City and item 1951 1950 change City and item 1951 1950 change 
HARLINGEN: (pop. - 5229) LONGVIEW : ( pop. 24 nes) 
Postal receipts 226,662 $ 218,248 + 4 Postal receipts " = 272,559 $ 288,764 + 14 
Building permits ; 1,488,547 $ 8,329,898 — 55 Building permits —__.. oh - 5,726,796 $ 5,914,235 — 8 
Bank debits (000’s) . $ 372,079 $ 823,496 + 15 Bank debits (000’s) ~~. eens 838,968 $ 261,179 + 80 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) *§$ 22,165 $ 21,833 + 2 End-of-month deposits (000° 3) *§ $ 82,630 $ 29,880 +11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover$ 16.8 14.8 + 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover§__ 10.4 8.9 +17 
Placements in employment 4,759 8,199 + 49 Placements in employment —_.. 7,202 6,086 + 18 
Air express shipments 1,050 1,079 ne Nonagricultural civilian labor force$ 28,500 20,800 + 18 
Telephones in service$ 7,651 6,943 + 10 Unenpiovments 1,130 1,580 — 28 
Percent of labor force unemployed$ 4.8 1.6 — 87 
HOUSTON: (pop. 596 1163) Air express shipments — 1,877 1,918 — 2 
Retail sales —. 3 Telephones in service§ — 10,748 9,658 +11 
Apparel stores + 12 
Automotive stores + 4 LUBBOCK: (pop. 71,747) 
Department storest + 13 Retail sales __ Wega. i sue eae — 6 
Drug stores + 12 Automotive stores .__. a — 6 
Eating and drinking places med + 14 Department and aguas eeven.. = + 8 
Filling stations + 4 Eating and drinking places — 22 
Food stores - + 9 Furniture and household 
Furniture and household appliance stores = — 29 
re GROTON le — 6 General merchandise atetes + 12 
Liquor stores * + 1 Lumber, building material, 
Lumber, building material, and hardware stores _... ie ie — 29 
and hardware stores ; abesatats + 27 Re | 860,456 $ 785, 861 + 9 
Postal receipts $ 9,129,459 $ 8,323,999 + 10 Building permits —......__.__.....__ $ 18,429,227 $ 25,836,915 — 29 
Building permits $130,926,332 $179,545,434 — 27 Bank debits (000’s) - $ 1,267,826 $ 1,117,750 + 13 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 17,312,896 $ 14,702,669 + 18 End-of-month depestio “(000" 8) *§ $ 95,875 $ 86,227 + 11 
End-of-month deposits (000’ 3)*§_ $ 1,092,292 $ 1,013,476 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover$ 18.2 13.1 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover$ 15.9 14.6 + 9 Placements in employment 18,1385 12,740 + 3 
Placements in employment (area) -. 72,538 59,518 + 22 Nonagricultural civilian labor forest 30,600 28,300 + 8 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force Unemployment§ = ___..-...-. 810 790 + 8 
(area) § 345,900 338,200 + 2 Percent of labor force emmnplepeld 2.6 2.8 — 7 
Unemployment (area) § 8,050 13,400 — 40 Air express shipments : 4,185 4,682 — 10 
Percent of labor force unemployed Telephones in service$_..._____ 27,996 23,887 + 17 
(area) § : : ; 2.3 4.0 — 43 
Air express shipments 57,684 58,959 — 2 LUFKIN: (pop. 15,135) 
Telephones in service§ 284,924 270,028 + 6 I I a iri cece 138,007 $ 138,637 x 
ee Building permits paepakecnteed ...$ 1,217,184 $ 2,427,540 — 60 
LAMESA: (pop. 10,704) Bank debits (000’s) $179,744 $ 163,449 + 10 
Postal receipts — a $ 94,249 $ 88491 + 7 End-of-month deposits (000° s)*§_$ 18,270 $ ie Os 
Building permits eee $ 2,681,100 $ 1,870,520 + 43 Annual rate of deposit turnover$ 9.8 9.2 ag 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 154,774 $ 164,380 — 6 Placements in employment 2,251 1,561 + 44 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)*§ $ 17,420 $ 17,325 + 1 Air express shipments 524 604 a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§ 8.8 9.5 — 7 
Placements in employment 2,028 2,016 + 1 MARSHALL: (pop. 22 9327) 
Telephones in service§ 2,582 2,363 + 9 OSE Ss os Re aa oe ree +1 
LAMPASAS: (pop. 4,869) ee 
Postal necsipts a. Set ee eS Building permits __ $1,007,427 $ 1,555,260 — 85 
Building permits —_ $ 359,601 $ 587,918 — 33 eatery enanlaals we yen 
: ank debits (000’s) __. $ 149,935 $ 136,068 + 10 
Bank debits (000’s) nine 58,504 $ 51,058 + 15 Wadwotss a a its (000 85 ¢ 18,487 $ 18,874 sear” 
ss : : nd-of-mon eposi 8 , 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)*§_.$ 6,318 $ 6,057 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§ 9.3 8.4 + 11 Anuasl rate of Cepesit turnevert = hs +% 
; Placements in employment 4,316 3,961 + 9 
LAREDO: (pop. 51,910) Telephones in service$ 7,728 6,980 + 11 
Postal receipts saith ees ence 248,699 $ 222,414 + 12 
Building permits — $ 792,150 $ 1,102,400 — 28 MIDLAND: (pop. 2 9713) 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 250,399 $ 214,795 Pan) Building permits 2 $ 14,562,006 $ 11,851,001 + 23 
End-of-month deposits (000° s)*§ $ 21,536 $ 22,482 en Bank debits (000’s) : ese 521,610 $ 390,023 + 34 
Annual rate of deposit turnover$ 11.6 9.6 + 21 End-of-month deposits (000’s)*§..$ 50,830 $ 37,390 + 36 
Placements in employment 3,398 3,013 + 18 Annuel rate of deposit turnover$ 10.3 10.4 — 1 
Air express shipments 2,752 2,969 a Placements in employment 7,915 3,146 +152 
Telephones in service§ 8,248 7,808 + 6 Air express shipments 3,174 3,005 + 6 
. Telephones in service$ 11,636 9,167 + 27 
McALLEN: (pop. 20,067) 
Department and apparel stores sales cewe — 4 ODESSA: (pop. 29,495) 
Postal receipts —......... bey $ 173,534 $ 167,881 + 8 Retail sales ' + 3 
Building permits $ 1,032,780 $ 2,617,244 — 61 Postal receipts $ 358,120 $ 295,842 + 21 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 196,384 $ 189,309 + 4 Building permits —. $ 9,671,724 $ 12,446,784 — 22 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)*§. $ 16,233 $ 15,068 + 8 Bank debits (000’s) $ 368,028 $ 294,737 + 25 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§ 12.1 12.6 — 4 End-of-month deposits (000’s)*§$_ $ 29,791 $ 23,438 + 27 
Placements in employment 5,347 4,317 + 24 Annual rate of deposit turnover§$ 12.4 12.6 — 2 
Air express shipments 594 649 — 8 Placements in employment 6,620 4,267 + 55 
Telephones in service§ - 6,100 5,602 + 9 Air express shipments 2,490 2,507 — 1 
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Local Busi Conditi 1951 
OCa usiness VCONnQITIONS, 
Percent Percent 
City and item 1951 1950 change City and item 1951 1950 change 
MINERAL WELLS: (pop. 7,801) RAYMONDVILLE: (pop. 9,136) 
Building permits _..$ 1,018,969 $ 334,625 +205 Postal receipts 56,369 $ 57,126 1 
Bank debits (000’s) —._____.____$ 60,946 $ 49,311 + 24 Building permits eee : 367,091 $ 540,490 — 32 
End-of-month deposits (00's) *§ i 8,995 $ 7,836 + 15 Bank debits (000’s) - _-.$ 94,882 $ 88,672 + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§__. 6.8 6.3 + 8 End-of-month deposits (000° 8) *§ $ 8,924 $ 9,362 — 5 
Placements in employment — ~~ 1,368 510 +168 Annual rate of deposit turnover$__ 10.6 9.5 + 12 
Air express shipments 210 839 — 38 Placements in employment —_. : 1,768 2,032 — 13 
Telephones in service§ 4,044 8,575 + 13 
NACOGDOCHES: (pop. 12,327) ae ee ks 
Postal receipts _. oe 100,087 $ 91,821 + ® Asviabed sabes Paes na <é 
Bank debits (000’s) ———._____ : 111,400 $ 92,077 + 21 Rote eee! fet = 
End-of-month deposits (000° s)*§__$ 14,342 $ 18,804 + 4 Sh =a ase és +2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§—- 7.8 6.7 + 16 Vereen = : : 2 +6 
Placements in employment —___- 1,446 1,388 + 4 Eating and dutahiag ray we ee PS + 16 
,643 Filling stations —._ m + 7 
st oe! = cea = ne Florists ae 
Department and appara ‘stores. ee + 11 Food stores —. a eee ee + 18 
Puts sips 150900 § 150500 + 2 Furniture and household — 
Building permits —— $ 776,031 $ 668,905 + 16 appliance stores —————___._. §§§ —__ ee x 
Placements in employment ___ 4,667 4,249 + 10 Lumber, building material, 
Air express shipments —___ = 379 482 — 21 and hardware stores —— ——- +2 
Telephones in service§ —..._____ 7,320 7,250 + 1 Office, store, and school 
supply dealers — cece acca + 28 
Postal receipts - -_$ 6,362,602 $ 4,608,766 + 16 
a — + 2 Building permits $ 43,343,864 $ 56,924,708 — 24 
Automotive stores 1 2 Bank debits (000’s) -- —$ 4,356,301 $ 38,814,048 + 14 
Department and apparel ‘anon. = - + 4 End-of-month deposits (000’s)*§$ 372,016 $ 358,434 + 6 
Eating and drinking places = Annual rate of deposit turnover$__ 11.7 10.8 + 8 
Filling stations => ee LP eee Placements in employment 43,410 82,788 + 82 
Food stores ____ “Pipe ee + 9 Nonagricultural civilian labor force§$ 185,700 160,900 + 15 
Furniture and household Unemployment§ = 5,290 6,130 —14 
appliance stores Su So tat Brae Percent of labor force sumgiepelt 2.8 3.8 — 26 
Postal receipts ______-$ 382,348 $ 852,554 + 8 Air express shipments —————___ 35,297 83,677 + 6 
Building permits _____________$ 5,267,552 $ 5,131,801 + 3 Telephones in service§ 137,714 127,148 + 8 
Bank debits (000’s) _..__.._..__-$ 502,050 $ 410,077 + 22 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)*$$ 41,786 $ 39,956 + 5 TEMPLE: (pop. 25 467) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover$__ 12.0 10.3 + 17 Retail sales ___. + 1 
Placements in employment —— 21,899 19,179 +14 Department and apparel ‘stores_ _———~- ——- + 4 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force§ 77,150 76,060 + 1 Postal receipts —.________$ 268,281 $ 287481 + 11 
Unemployment§ 5,800 8,250 — 30 Building permits _.......__._.._._..$ 5,625,104 $ 3,977,878 + 41 
Percent of labor force eneuiplapedd 7.5 10.8 — $1 Bank debits (000’s) —$ 177,283 $ 172,455 + 3 
Air express shipments ——____ 1,865 1776 «6+ («5& End-of-month deposits (000° 5)*$_$ 21,796 $ 22,135 — 2 
Telephones in service§ 26,602 23,679 + 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover§__ 9.8 7.8 + 26 
Placements in employment — 4,122 4,489 — 8 
SAN ANGELO: (pop. 52 1093) Air express shipments 549 593 — 7 
Retail sales - ay Telephones in service§ 8,864 8,174 + 8 
Department and pane ao “ . + 2 
Postal receipts ____________.$ 494,842 $ 434,956 +14 TEXARKANA: (pop. 40 1628) 
Building permits ____________..$ 8,864,186 $ 10,669,718 — 17 Retail salest + 5 
Bank debits (000’ .. scaeaaiba : $ 508,706 $ 468,684 a Department and ‘apparel storest Oe a + 10 
End-of-month deposits (000° 5) *§_. $ 52,081 $ 47,096 + il Postal receiptst : = ee 537,937 $ 466,492 + 15 
Annual rate of deposit turnover$__ 9.8 10.0 + Bank debits (000’s)t _ meee 404,667 $ 336,451 + 20 
Placements in employment —___ 8,084 6,782 + 20 End-of-month deposits (000’s)*§ _$ 24,263 $ 23,270 + 4 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force§ 20,860 19,780 + 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover$__ 9.6 8.7 + 10 
Unemployment§ ——___ = 780 950 — 18 Placements in employment 5; 138,559 8,763 + 55 
Percent of labor force enemeieetl 3.7 4.8 ~—— Nonagricultural civilian labor ry 40,280 85,280 + 14 
Air express shipments —._..__>__ 8,572 4,994 — $8 Unemployment§ _ son 3,000 3,370 —11 
Percent of labor force enamplevelt 7.4 9.6 — 23 
SEGUIN: (pop. 9 »733) Air express shipmentst 1,256 1,126 +12 
Postal receipts __ _$ 81,558 $ 78,651 +11 
Building permits _—___ _$ 685,298 $ 955,952 — 28 TYLER: (pop. 38 968) 
Bank debits (000’s) .$ 78,461 $ 67,658 + 16 Retail sales — 2 
End-of-month deposits (000 's)*§.. & 9,541 $ 9,350 + 2 Department and amined ane aia . m + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§ _ 8.2 7.2 + 14 i a ii eee $ 544,184 $ 491,692 +11 
Building permits ~~... $ 5,086,159 $ 6,347,250 — 20 
SHERMAN: (pop. 20 »150) — Bank debits (000’s) —— _$ 599,034 $ 553,815 + 8 
Retail sales _ + 65 End-of-month deposits (000" 3) *§. $ 51,728 $ 51,618 x 
Department ond append | eres. a sceaiaestle sisi + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover§__. 11.6 10.7 + 8 
Postal receipts —....__._ cane 253,116 $ 226,239 + 12 Placements in employment ~~. 6,321 5,992 + 5 
Building permits __ _$ 1,482,162 $ 1,800,788 — 20 Air express shipments —..____ 2,505 3,323 — 26 
Placements in employment —..___ 2,518 1,981 + 27 Telephones in service§ —..... 18,128 16,479 + 10 
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Percent Percent 
City and item 1951 1950 change City and item 1951 1950 change 
PLAINVIEW : (pop. sin 4,044) TEXAS CITY: (pop. 16,620) 
a ES a ee ee eae + 2 Department and apparel store sales Sp + 30 
Department and spend stores ee tee eerie + 7 Dome vewiete 134, 140 $ 123,872 + 8 
Postal receipts —._. Renee 136,524 $ 125,108 + 9 Building permits — $3,099,557 $ 1,986,482 + 56 
Building permits $= «1,624,600 §$ 3,027,400 — 46 Bank debits (000’s) _ _$ 202,424 $ 162,808 + 24 
Placements in employment — 1,375 2,027 — 32 End-of-month deposits (000” 3) *§ $ 20,575 $ 13,494 + 52 
Air express shipments — 430 667 — 36 Annual rate of deposit turnover§$__ 11.8 12.1 
Telephones in service§ . 4,746 4,291 + 11 Placements in employment (area) _ 10,132 7,115 + 42 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
WACO: (pop. 84,706) Ee 49,600 50,840 — 2 
ne RS # rial Rasneeaclt ae Unemployment (omndt ASUS ae 1,760 2,690 — 36 
Apparel stores -_.. - x Percent of labor force unemployed 
Automotive stores ettieaice! | |, a ceaelg © SAS) | cepa — 4 PN ESR See ieee eS Oras 8.5 5.3 — 84 
EE eee ee ee er ee +11 
Florists —_ Bi ere oes wtaebciaieds Ree + 7 
Furniture and household WICHITA FALLS: (pop. 68 042) 
appliance stores : ee wa eects — 10 Department and apparel store sales eae + 8 
Lumber, building iatertiad, Postal receipts - Jal 1,018, 998 $ 781,902 + 30 
and hardware stores — reno $e eas — 8 Building er pT Se __.$ 6,134,117 $ 5,622,439 + 9 
Office, store, and school Bank debits (000’ a Sake’ biases 940,449 $ 791,001 + 19 
supply dealers _ ee Fe ‘ seiitiniabacs + 7 End-of-month deposits (000° 3) *§ $ 99,957 $ 92,726 + 8 
Postal receipts —— ..............__.....$ 1,079,888 $ 1,005,085 + 7 Annual! rate of deposit turnover§$_ 9.4 8.6 + 9 
Building permits __ cenewnn-ve—------------§ 14,898,029 $ 19,802,205 — 23 Placements in employment —.._ 10,222 8,202 + 25 
Bank debits (000’s) _. . $ 832,354 $ 777,285 + 7 Nonagricultural civilian labor force§ 40,740 35,920 + 18 
End-of-month deposits (000° 3) *§ $ 82,645 $ 75,046 + 10 Unemployment§ ines 960 1,050 — 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover$_. 10.1 10.5 — 4 Percent of labor force ‘eight 2.4 2.9 —17 
Placements in employment —_._.. 12,010 8,149 + 47 Air express shipments — ~~... 8,255 8,414 — 65 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force§$ 44,430 44,180 + 1 Telephones in service$ ~~... 27,095 25,301 + 7 
Unemployment§ — 1,320 1,810 — 27 
Percent of labor force “unemployed 3.0 4.1 ayes xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
Air express shipments —._____. 2,485 2,453 se *Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
Railroad rarloadings tReported by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 
Inbound -—-. n-ne 2,209 2,617 — 16 {Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 
Outbound __.._ La. ae eee 2,069 3,089 — 33 Texas (pop. 24,753). 
Telephones in service§ : Sa 33,996 80,389 + 12 §Monthly average. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Average month 














Dec Nov Oct 
1951 1961 1951 1961 1950 








GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity 256t 258 257 251 239 
Index of bank debits in Texas cities. 622 666 625 617 535 
Income payments to individuals in the U.S. (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at annual rate) i © 2563 @ 275 8 2505 3 oe28 
Index of wholesale prices in the U.S. (1926=100, unadjusted) ___ 177.8 178.3 178.1 180.4 161.5 
Index of consumers’ prices in Houston (unadjusted) 196.0 195.1 194.4 193.0 178.7 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. (unadjusted) ‘ 188.6 187.4 185.6 172.0 
Index of postal receipts in Texas cities 496 399 385 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern Dis- 
trict (17.6) 147 155 145 
Business corporation charters issued (number) 229 219 219 
Business failures (number) 9 
TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales (adjusted for price changes) (47.7) *___ 224 221 
Index of total retail sales 462 
Durable-goods stores* ; 641 
Nondurable-goods stores* 376 
Index of department store sales in the U.S. 303 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores___ ; 66.4 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores__ . : 45.9 
Index of gasoline sales. 267 
PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.8) 499 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (4.5) 200 
Index of wheat grindings. : 118 
Index of cottonseed crushed emthss 123 
Index of Southern Pine production wee 122 
Index of dairy product manufacturing 57 
tIndex of urban building permits (adjusted for price changes) (3.8) 158 
Index of urban building permits 325 





















































tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.6) 231 228 





Index of natural gas production Soe 532 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) 529 543 
Index of industrial production in the U.S. 218 219 
Index of cement production wie? 310 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) $ 83,201 $57,091 $ 61,330 $102,651 


AGRICULTURE 

Index of farm cash income (unadjusted) 541 947 960 516 
Index of prices received by farmers (unadjusted) 365 366 349 371 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the U.S. (parity index, unadjusted) 

(1910-14—100) 284 284 283 281 
Parity ratio for Texas. 129 129 123 133 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted) — ___ 419 445 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted) ——____ 326 286 316 

FINANCE 

Loans, reporting member banks in the Dallas Federal Reserve District 

(millions) $ 1,518 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in the Dallas Federal 

Reserve District (millions) $ 2,939 $ 3,583 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in the Dallas 

Federal Reserve District (millions) $ 2,311 $ 2,067 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) $ 4,322 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) —.._ $ 48,374 
gg Internal Revenue collections (thousands) $119,035 $153,158 $109,990 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) t 411.6 E 394.7 353.2 

Durable-goods employment (thousands) ..._................2--.-....---.0-0-0----- a ; 197.5 : 180.9 201.5 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) t 214.1 A 213.8 151.7 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,569 : 1,528 1,431 
Unemployment i in 17 labor market areas 45,610 ; 46,280 62,810 
Placements in 17 labor market areas 34,243 F 36,696 29,995 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas f 2.9 : 3.0 “44 









































All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1935-39 except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes). 
tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (t). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 
tPreliminary. 
"Revised. 
Retail sales indexes have been tentatively revised on the basis of preliminary 1948 Census of Business reports. 
Manufacturing employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1951 benchmarks. 








